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All too frequently, the comfortable glow of tradition pat- 
terns our teaching. Perhaps nowhere is this more evident 
than in our approach to that nebulous quantity we call “in- 
ternational understanding.” 

More times than not, we take a cultural approach. We 
assume that if we can learn how people in other countries 
talk, dress, eat, dance, sing, and shelter themselves we will 
“understand” world affairs. Too often, this cultural ap- 
proach is steeped in historic quaintness and bound up in 
rigid nationalism. Japanese kimonos, Spanish mantillas, 
Egyptian mummies—you can find a colorful stereotype for 
every nation. (We, of course, are the land of gun-slinging 
gangsters, hard-riding cowboys, and bloodthirsty Indians! ) 
Such symbols make for well-decorated classrooms and in- 
teresting assemblies. But they also reinforce provincialism, 
underline strangeness, and strengthen the concept of na- 
tional separateness 

Certainly, helping children to appreciate other cultures 
is essential if we are to broaden their horizons and attack 
the prejudices arising from ignorance of those who are “‘dif- 
ferent.” But we should be militant in guarding against the 
unthinking use of national stereotypes. And we should re- 
member that the motivations of nations are not so much 
cultural as economic and political. The smorgasboard had 
no bearing on Swedish neutralism. Japan’s drive for empire 
did not stem from silk kimonos. Nor can we afford to so 


emphasize nations as nations—separate, sovereign, inde- 


pendent—that we develop a citizenry that fails to support 
the moderating of national views to the broader needs of 
multinational action 

No one expects eight-year-olds to understand the intri- 
cacies of international economics or politics. But there are 
many ways to go beyond the nationally oriented cultural 
approach in teaching international understanding. We can, 
for instance, explain how the Universal Postal Union 
makes it possible for an American stamp to pay for a letter 
being delivered to a pen pal by a Danish postman. Or we 
can point out that an American driver’s license is easily 
validated for operating a car in many foreign countries. 
[hese are examples of learning that transcends rigid na- 
tionalism and stereotypes—learning that offers hope that 
we will develop the attitudes essential to true international 
understanding 
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TEACHING TOOLS FROM A To / 





Good teachers from time immemorial have been using the multi-sensory avenues to learn- 
ing. They have utilized the abacus, bulletin board, blocks, flashcards, and study trips to see 
the zebra in the zoo. Then what’s so new about the so-called audio-visual materials? 

The difference lies chiefly in the abundance, variety, and complexity of the teaching tools 
available. Someone has intimated that there are now 40 different types of audio-visual ma- 
terials. Such abundance offers teachers a multitude of ways to present sensory experiences to 
children, but it also increases the professional decisions they must make. 

Teachers, and sometimes principals, have been heard to say, “With so much to teach, we 
don’t have time to use audio-visual materials.” The problem might better be phrased, “Can 
we afford not to use audio-visual materials when we face up to the goals of elementary edu- 
cation and what is known about learning?” Let’s look at just a few examples. 

“Children learn by doing” has become almost a cliché, yet beyond the primary grades 
it is a slogan more often verbalized than applied. Children need opportunities to handle ob- 
jects, perform experiments, and see things firsthand, but some experiences need to be made avail- 
able vicariously through films, filmstrips, television, and pictures. 

Motivation is an essential ingredient of learning. Today television, radio, motion pictures, 
comic books, hobby sets, and dozens of attractive media compete for the child’s attention, en- 
ergy, and time. Instead of criticizing these media, we should accept their aid in achieving the 
school’s objectives and in setting a favorable climate for learning. We need to be teaching 
children to obtain and evaluate information from many sources. 

Children differ. Mary may have visited the seashore and seen the ocean. John may need 
to take the trip via films or TV if his social studies lesson is to have meaning for him. Jim 
may learn about the solar system from reading and pictures, but Susan may learn best by 
constructing a model solar system. 

Individualizing instruction can be a time-consuming process, but audio-visual tools can 
help save teacher time. For example, small, inexpensive filmstrip projectors to serve one or 
a few students are growing popular. Lessons for individual pupils can be recorded on tape at 
the teacher’s convenience and the recorder can repeat, and repeat, and repeat if this is what 
Johnnie needs. 

You may be thinking, ““What does this have to do with me, an elementary school principal?” 
As leader of your school’s instructional program, you must plan and implement the audio-visual 
program. You can urge adequate budget for instructional materials and equipment, participate 
in the selection of teaching materials, serve as A-V building coordinator, or appoint a teacher 
and give him sufficient time to carry out this responsibility. You can provide in-service train- 
ing opportunities for teachers, and keep yourself and staff informed about new developments. 
Knowing that teachers teach as they are taught, you can use the newer media yourself in teachers 
meetings and in reporting to the public. 

Quite as important as what you do is the way you truly feel about the newer media. Your 
attitude is a critical factor in determining whether or not these materials will be used. Even 
without your being explicit about your opinion, teachers will read correctly the implicit clues 
you provide. 

What we know about learning implies that quality education will be enhanced by a multi- 
sensory approach to learning. Full use of the potential of A-V materials could result in a veri- 
table revolution in teaching and in learning. 


ee oe ee ee ee 


ANNA L. Hyer, Executive Secretary 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA 
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FRED P. BARNES 


HE term audio-visual materials is employed to 
T ccsiona a wide range of instructional materials 

and devices that are less symbolic than printed 
words—field trips, demonstrations, dramatizations, 
synthetic devices (simulated experiences), objects, 
specimens, models and exhibits, sound motion 
pictures, television, silent motion pictures, film 
strips, radio-recordings, slides, flat pictures, charts, 
maps, graphs, and diagrams. These materials have 
one basic characteristic in common. They do not 
depend primarily upon reading to convey their 
meaning. 

Of course, reading remains the sine qua non of 
modern education. Meanings conveyed through 
printed words and other symbols may be efficiently 
and rapidly communicated because they need not 
be encumbered with the weight of distractions and 
complications common to the everyday world. That 
is, printed meanings may be effectively communi- 
cated if the learner brings to the reading a suffi- 
ciently rich store of experiences to which the mean- 
ings apply. Reading represents both a continuing 
process and an end goal of education—“under- 
standing the subject matter of the adult and the 
specialist,” as Dewey phrased it. But getting to the 
subject matter of the adult and the specialist is a 
long and full procedure. One major role of the 
audio-visual materials is to make readily available 





Fred P. Barnes is Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

A more complete treatment of the topic dis- 
cussed in this article may be found in Barnes, 
Fred P., “Instructional Materials and Curricu- 
lum Decisions,” Chapter 5, Modern Methods in 
Elementary Education (edited by Merle M. 
Ohlsen), New York, Holt, Rinehart, and Win- 
ston, Inc., 1/959. Portions of that chapter are 
used in this article by permission of the pub- 
lishers. 
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full-bodied and varied learning experiences which 
may invest with meaning the concepts, generaliza- 
tions, and skills to be learned. 

Audio-visual materials must be seen in their 
relationship to teaching as a whole and to the 
learning process as a whole. Until this relationship 
is understood, intelligent or fruitful use of audio- 
visual techniques cannot be expected. Properly 
used, these materials present great opportunities 
for improving learning because they offer a variety 
of ways to adjust learning tasks and objectives 
to students’ capacities and levels of maturity. Con 
sider the differences between children who have 
been taken on exciting vacation trips, and those 
who have never been out of their own neighbor 
hoods; children who own novels and encyclopedias, 
and those who cannot claim even a comic book; 
children who own bicycles, toys that “work,” and 
science equipment, and those who simply never 
have any of these purchased things. Some students 
will be prepared to undertake learning activities at 
a relatively high level of abstraction because they 
have already encompassed the lower levels outside 
of school, while others will still have leagues to go 
Some students, when dealing with certain subject 
areas, will seem to absorb quickly and naturally 
experiences that lead to high level abstractions 
Others may flounder with the same highly abstract 
materials but do very well with different materials 
that lead to abstractions at lower and multi- 
sensory levels. 

However many concepts they may be taught in 
school, the majority of students acquire a far 
greater number in life outside of school. But edu- 
cation has its own set of purposes and organizing 
principles which direct the perfecting and relating 
of students’ concepts regardless of the concepts’ 
origin. And herein lies the educational logic of 
having access to a wide range of instructional ma- 
terials which can embody concepts in various sys- 
tems of relationships and at various levels of 
abstraction. 

The school is concerned with each student's 
learning of information, concepts, and generaliza- 
tions. This ideational quality is pervasive in nearly 
all learning activities common to schools; it is rep- 
resented by the meaning of numbers in arithmetic, 
the relationship of facts in history and geography, 
the principles of biology and physics, the scientific 
aspect of the culture, the development of taste in 
the arts, the recognition of style in physical educa- 
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tion, the perception of affective elements in litera- 
ture, and many other learnings. Instructional ma- 
terials (those tangible things employed for the 
purposes of communicating facts, information, and 
processes, and experimenting with or expressing 
ideas) greatly influence the quality of these learn- 


Ings 


Verbal Meanings 


Probably the most impressive characteristic of 
students’ learnings in school is that they are pre- 
Teachers and students, from 
kindergarten through the university, seem to live 


dominantly verbal. 


in a Whirlpool of words. The so-called content stud- 
ies, such as social studies, science, and health, 
consist mainly of words. The school arts, such as 
music, fine and applied arts, and language study, 
depend to a great extent on words. Even mathe- 
matics and formal grammar require extensive use 
of written and spoken words for explanatory pur- 
poses. In truth, the student’s success or lack of it 
in school seems inextricably tied to his ability to 
manipulate and understand words and symbols 
Words are woven into the fabric, into almost every 
detail, of his life. 


The Symbolic Process 


Dependence on verbal clues means dependence 
on a highly developed, subtle, and complicated 
form of symbolism. Through the centuries, human 
beings have agreed to let certain sounds (speech) 
and certain marks (writing or printing) stand for 
specified happenings and phenomena. The sym- 
bolic process is the process through which human 
beings can arbitrarily make certain things stand for 
other things. For example, we can agree to let X 
stand for the boys in a school and Y stand for the 
girls. Then we can let the symbol N stand for all 
the X’s and Y’s. N becomes a symbol of symbols. 
It is important to note that there is no necessary 
connection between the symbol and that which is 
symbolized. In general, this is the process on which 
most school learnings are based. 

The school’s central task is to help each learner 
discover the meaning of the things he learns. But 
there is no way in the world to give meanings to 
the learner. Meaning comes only through indi- 
vidual experience. The role of verbal factors in the 
formation of concepts, generalizations, and infor- 








mation is strikingly clear. Language is the indis- 
pensable mechanism of human life. It makes pos- 
sible the intellectual classifications that constitute 
the working capital of thought. 


The Process of Abstracting 


[he symbolic process is made possible through 
the process of abstracting. The process of abstract- 
ing is an essential tool with which we select certain 
characteristics of an object or event that suit our 
purposes and leave others out. Our words (verbal 
symbols) are a form of shorthand. They are ab- 
stractions which permit us to hold problems in 
place while we work on them. They also make 
possible the building of conceptions which have no 
direct counterpart in the world around us. The 
building of concepts by the learner involves far 
more than making arbitrary associations with new 
“words.” A concept is an abstraction. 

These considerations come to a focus when we 
realize that all we know is abstractions. The ques- 
tion is not whether we will teach children “ab- 
stract” ideas; all ideas are abstractions. Some are 
at a higher level of abstraction than others, but 
from the time a child first gives a name to an 
object, or uses a word to express something, he is 
in the world of abstraction—where he will spend 
the rest of his life. The test of an abstraction is not 
whether it is “high or low level,” but whether 
higher abstractions can be meaningfully related to 
lower ones in the same system of relationships. 
Nor is theoretical thinking a higher type than prac- 
tical thinking. A person who has command of both 
types and who can with facility alternate from one 
to the other is better able to plan, to invent, to 
predict, to arrange than he who possesses only 
one. To promote the meaningful acquisition of 
ideas, concepts, generalizations, and information 
and to encourage facility in thinking, teachers may 
plan, select, and arrange the material environment 
of the classroom. 


Levels of Instructional Materials 


Most materials of instruction can be arranged 
in order of their specific ability to promote the 
learning of concepts at certain levels of abstraction. 
For instance, selling paper and pencils in the 
school store is a less abstract experience than solv- 
ing an arithmetic exercise written on the chalk- 


board: “Jim has 50¢. He buys a tablet for 25¢ and 
two pencils for 6¢ each. How much money does 
he have left?” Making a model of old Fort Sumter 
is a less abstract experience than reading an ac 
count of it in a sixth-grade history book’s chapter 
on “The War Between the States.” All these ex- 
periences have their advantages and their limita 
tions, depending on the concepts to be taught and 
the maturity of the students who are involved in 
the learning. For some students, at times, the less 
abstract experiences would be unrewarding; for 
others, the more abstract would be unenlightening 

It is neither possible nor desirable to attempt to 
duplicate for study in the school environment the 
infinity of life situations as they are encountered in 
the actual world. Rather, the school can best be 
understood as a simplified and controlled environ- 
ment for the study of life and its adjuncts. Con 
cepts learned at school are abstractions of reality, 
and the school, in a very real sense, represents an 
abstraction of life (1.e., certain characteristics are 
selected for our purposes and others are left out) 
From the very beginning, school represents, for 
the child, rather small “slices” of life selected for 
study. As the child progresses through the school, 
these “slices” become more refined and are repre 
sented by higher abstractions. However, within the 
simplified environment of the school, the student 
must discover his own meanings for the ideas he 
learns, and these meanings are richer and more 
permanent when they grow from his own experi- 
ence 

Instructional materials may be grouped in four 
major divisions or steps that lead from firsthand 
learning experiences and things to experiences with 
symbols that merely stand for objects or experi- 


ences. 


Reality Materials 


he first level of abstraction consists of reality 
materials. These materials are abstracted from the 
real world but are still part of it. They may be 
seen, heard, tasted, felt, and smelled. They are 
selected out of full and complicated life situations 
for particular teaching purposes. 

Field trips, interviews with community people, 
resource visitors, and the provision of goods and 
services actually needed in the school may serve 
as examples of approaches to reality materials. 
Learning from these materials is active, vivid, and 
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Working with reality materials, the child learns 
word meanings that are embedded in firsthand 
experiences. As his experience widens, the words 
take on new meanings. 

With manipulative materials, he practices, ex- 
periments, and studies more extensive use of words 
and phrases. The original reality has been modified 
through abstraction, but the verbal symbols he 
learns rest on clear, unmistakable meanings. 

When he uses pictorial materials, he extends 
the meanings of his words and begins to under- 
stand the meaning of communication 

All this time, he has been reading and he has 
been encouraged to demand meaning from what he 
reads and hears. For him, reading has become a 
thinking process. He feels comfortable within the 
symbolic, abstract world, for he understands its 
meaning. Ideas in print make sense to him 


A Further Look at the “End Goal” 


Ihere is ample research evidence and analytical 
literature to support the assertion that elementary 
school children learn information, concepts, and 
generalizations most rapidly, completely, and per- 
manently when their learning experiences involve 
the use of multi-sensory aids. And when a child's 
learning has been rich with tangible, sensate ex 
periences, he becomes prepared to undertake ver- 
bal learning at later ages as an economical and 
efficient way to broaden and deepen his knowledge 
This is not to imply that audio-visual aids are use 
ful only with young children; they are equally 
effective with learners of any age who face the 
necessity of building rich backgrounds for new 
learnings. The point is that some more mature 
learners, due to their greater store of varied ex 
periences, can be expected to learn verbally, while 
young children are still in a stage of initially devel- 
oping a background of meanings for abstractions. 
Ihe end target is to make possible the sheer con- 
venience and manageability of meaningful verbal 
learning 

When, and if, 
elevations of the step to symbolic materials, he 


the learner reaches the higher 


becomes cognitively aware of his knowledge. He 
becomes capable of reflective thinking at a high 
level. He is ready to go beyond the sheer accumu- 


lation of bodies of systematically organized knowl- 


edge and penetrate the fascinating world of creative 


intelligence 


He will display a capacity for 


1. Abstract thinking at both higher and lower 
levels: He will insist that high level abstrac- 
tions be referable to abstractions at lower 
levels. 

Imaginative manipulation of problems: He 
will try in his imagination many possible 
solutions for a problem before the more 
promising ones are selected for “doing.” 
Intuitions as to predictions and procedures 
He will “feel himself” into exciting and origi 
nal ideas which may suggest new and differ 
ent ways to make his knowledge work for 
him 
The recombinine of mental images: He will 
perceive the case of mentally playing with 
abstractions (rather than struggling with the 
cumbrous weight of the empirical world), 
and he will make use of that ease to view 
problematic situations in terms of unusual 
relationships 
Thinking in areas of the improbable: When 
he reaches a mature level of thought, he will 
extend his world of symbolisms into the 
realm of the unsure and the unknown. Un 
qualified accumulation of established bodies 
of knowledge, however vast, confines thought 
knowl 
world is, by itself 


to the status quo world. Valuable as 
edge of this “established 
it may lead to no new ideas and no further 
uses for knowledge gained. New thoughts 
and proposals seem to come from the world 
of improbability rather than from our known 


world 


Possession of these five capacities will indicate 
that the learner has developed a degree of mature 
ingenuity—neither frozen at a lower level of ab 
straction nor imprisoned at a higher level by an 
exclusive diet of bodiless words and symbols. The 
learner will have the requisite versatility to range 
freely up and down the steps that progress from 
the empirical level of reality materials through the 
thinking-laden level of symbolic materials. This is 
one of the long-range goals that serves to give a 
rationale to teaching and learning as a whole 
process and to the relationship of audio-visual 
materials in that process. Seen in this perspective, 
the materials of learning may gain specific reasons 
for their selection and use in the learning programs 


of schools 
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Effective Use of 





WALTER ARNO WITTICH 


N October 1922, 


very attention-demanding article entitled, “Enter 


Collier's magazine carried a 


the Teaching Film, Exit the Teacher.” Those 
who have been scanning the current literature have 
seen comparable shock headings which imply, 
Whatever 


such claims, the classroom teacher is still here 


“Enter Television, Exit the Teacher.” 


and will continue to be the most important factor 
in the guidance of learning 

Penicillin, the electric scalpel, and wonder drugs 
have not eliminated the family doctor. Similarly, 
the emergence of audio-visual techniques, tele- 
vision, teaching machines, and other automated 
learning materials has not eliminated the classroom 
teacher and will not do so. However, the doctor 
has become a better doctor and the teacher a better 
teacher because of these innovations. The real 
question becomes: What are the true values of 
these teaching tools and how may they be best used 
to produce the highest possible levels of learning 
output? 

Lyman Bryson expressed the same point of view 
in another way: “There is no miracle in a device. 
There is no substitute for teaching. There is no 
substitute for the contact of mind with mind. There 
is no miracle in education except the miracle of 
education itself: That children do learn, and that 
we in our eager and sometimes expert but more 
often clumsy way seem not to get too much in the 
way of their (students’) learning. These new de- 
vices are tools, not ends in themselves.” ' Thus, Ly- 
man Bryson refers to the balance which must con- 
tinue to exist between the professionally trained, 
imaginative teacher and the classroom use of many 
teaching tools which are currently available. 

Consider what has happened in the last few 


|. Bryson, Lyman. “How Good Are the New Tools 
for Teaching?” The Official Report of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators for the Atlantic City 
Convention, 1948. p. 135 


decades. We have gone from virtual dependence 
on face-to-face verbal discussion and lecture along 
with highly abstract book and text study sources, 
to a condition in which many elementary school 
classrooms are equipped with all manner of auto- 
mated devices, educational television, and almost 
instantaneous access to sound motion picture films, 
filmstrips, slides, maps, globes, charts, and pre- 
recorded audio materials 

Our purpose here is not to investigate the well 
over 450 independent research projects which have 
probed the teaching efficiency and learning utility 
of what we refer to as the new audio-visual tools 
Rather, it is our purpose to make some generaliza 
tions about the efficiency of audio-visual materials 
and techniques and suggest how they may be 
incorporated most efficiently into our teaching. 


The Teaching Film 


Ever since Freeman and Wood, Knowlton and 
Tilton, and \V 
the values of the silent and sound motion picture 


Clyde Arnspiger first investigated 


film, a formidable supporting array of data has 
been accumulating. This data points to the con- 
clusion that the carefully selected and wisely used 
teaching film can impart a knowledge of events, 
cultures, and facts at an accelerated pace. This 
factual learning, however, tends to be closely tied 
to the information communicated by the film. 
Studies have indicated repeatedly that if pre 
conceived attitudes are not too deeply engrained 
within the learner, the sound motion picture film 
can bring about desired changes in attitudes. Re- 
search evidence also indicates that the motion pic- 
ture film can stimulate interest and provide motiva 
tion. However, there is little evidence that films 


Walter Arno Wittich is Professor of Audio-Visual 
Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon 
sin 
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can make significant changes in attitudes, motiva 


tions, and opinions if they are contrary to the 


learner's existing beliefs or social environment 
The effect of using the sound motion picture 
film in the classroom has been measured on many 
occasions in terms of its ability to help 
dent gain further efficiency in vocabulary and read 
ing comprehension skills. From these studies it 
has been established that the film brings about a 
desire on the part of the student to engage in a 
higher degree of free reading than is usual among 


classes where films are not used 


The Role of Television 


Hideya Kumata, professor of education at Mich 
igan State University, has conducted a continuing 
scrutiny of educational television research. Dr 
Kumata summarizes his impressions by reporting 
that in 9O percent of the television investigations 
at the elementary level, comparability with tradi 
tional face-to-face classroom instruction could be 
gained. This means that much of what we attempt 
to do in classroom situations can be done as effe 
tively by 


classroom television. In addition, T\ 
} 


can do some teaching much better 
Not only Can Ws 


profitably employ staff in television teaching activi 


The implication is significant 


ties; we can also use television as a dependable 


substitute for much of the repetitious kinds of 


teaching we now find very time consuming. Thus 


freed, the classroom teacher can carry on the kind 


of instructional services—including counseling, 


and encouragement or which 


ie ordinarily doesn’t have time and which only a 


problem solving, 
skilled teacher can do in a face-to-face situation 

will cause many of us to think more kindly 

r'V as a means of more economically accom 
plishing basic educational tasks and, at the same 
time, more profitably using the time, energies, and 
unique inspirational contributions of our classroom 


teaching staffs 


Filmstrips and Slides 


rhirty years of research on filmstrips and slides 


has produced many studies which attempt to com 
pare the role of the still projected image with its 
motion counterpart in film. Obviously, we recog- 
nize that many processes and developmental events 
depend on motion and sound for their meaning 


In many other instances, however, research has 
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shown that the 16mm slide film and 2 x 2 slide 


can accomplish as much as a comparable sound 
motion picture film on a given subject. The result 
ing economy is clear. During recent years, we have 
learned to use more wisely the film medium when 
we wish to teach concepts that demand motion for 
comprehension, and to use slides and filmstrips as 
an effective means of establishing meaning through 
leisural visual examination of non-motion things 
which depend on form, line, and color for iden- 
tification 

rhe question of which we shall use, motion pic- 
tures, filmstrips, or slides, is answered in terms of 
the learning situation 
is for 


investigation of fixed visual images 


whether the requirement 
motion or for leisural analysis, discussion, 


The Cross-Media Approach 


Not long ago, | attended a medical convention 
ilked down rows of very dramatic exhibits of 
» and curative advantages of antibiotics 
mined displays of highly complicated and 
surgical instruments. I observed films 
emonstrated surgical techniques at which 
ed. | came away from these experiences 
in the skill of doctors who have access 
t of all of these wonder drugs, appliances 
kills and who, at the same time, have the 
wisdom to select those appropriate to the demands 
vhich diagnosis reveals. 
las a counterpart today in elementary 
aching. Just as a patient in a medical 
has the assurance that the best combinations 
of equipment and skill will be applied to his prob 
lem, so our students must be assured that the cor 
rect combinations of appropriate tools and devices 
will be employed in the classroom to arrange an 
environment for the highest level of learning. It is 
no longer a question of which tools we should 
utilize, but how we can draw them together most 
efficiently 
We no longer need to argue the relative merit 
of individual instructional materials. We are now 
le | lace where we must decide how best to 
porate useful combinations of these into a 
arning environment which will permit the maxi- 
mum learning outcomes to occur. We call this 
approach to the improvement of elementary school 
classroom learning the cross-media approach 


lwo elementary school principals have, during 
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the last four years, carried on exciting research 
into the cross-media use of audio-visual materials. 
rhese two researchers, both from Shorewood, Wis- 
consin, are Nicholas Georgiady and Louis Ro- 
mano, now assistant superintendent. 

In the Shorewood research, an attempt was 
made not to identify further the individual roles of 
sound film, filmstrip, opaque projection, still pic- 
tures, etc., but rather to investigate the interaction 
which was the result of using the most appropri- 
ate of these materials under classroom study situa- 
tions which have been described through past 
researches as constituting the highest level of util- 
ization. Shorewood is a community with an above 
average elementary school population and ade- 
quate school budget. Modern audio-visual tools 
are used widely, but not as intensively as was en- 
visioned in this study. 

In the beginning, the needs of the learner to 
understand more thoroughly the content of various 
units of work in science and social studies were 
studied carefully. The question was asked: Under 
what circumstances could experiences be most effi- 
ciently recreated in the classroom and through 
audio-visual means? 
As an example: In the sixth grade, one of the 
units of work concerned changes in the earth's 
surface characteristics. The question was what 
kinds of experiences boys and girls should have 
as they seek to understand the history of the 
[he blackboard, bul- 
letin board displays, charts, models, flat pictures, 


field study, the 16mm sound film, 2 x 2 slides, 


earth’s surface formations 


and 3'%4 x 4 slides were all investigated as pos 
sible avenues through which to provide needed 
learning experiences. Committees of teachers ex- 
amined available audio-visual materials related to 
the subject matter and selected those they thought 
would be most efficient in creating a sequence of 
useful interrelated audio-visual learning experi- 
ences 

Experimental groups were set up and these ma- 
terials were used in teaching their unit. Vocabu- 
lary tests were developed to measure changes in 
learning. Tests were given to both the experimen- 
tal and control groups at the introduction and 
again at the termination of each unit. 

Dr. Romano’s study concluded that the experi- 
mental groups—those which used the cross-media 


approach—achieved larger increases in vocab- 


ulary, in some instances up to three times the 


vocabulary mastery recorded by control groups. 
Ihe pupils who participated in the study pointed 
out repeatedly their high interest and enthusiasm 
for using combinations of audio-visual materials 
for enhancing learning experiences 

Nicholas Georgiady carried out a simultaneous 
investigation in the social studies. Working with 
comparable groups, he proceeded in much the 
same manner as Romano. His investigation sub- 
stantiated the outcomes of the Romano study. The 
cross-media experimental groups showed larger 
vocabulary gains than the control groups—in most 
cases, double the accomplishment achieved by 
control groups. Teachers reported that the cross- 
media materials were valuable in motivating their 
students. The students were similarly enthusiastic 
because their interest was heightened and they 


were able to make greater gains in achievement 


Some Implications of A-V Research 


During the last thirty years, we have gone 
through three cycles of research into the utility of 
bringing audio-visual techniques into the com- 
munication environment of the classroom 

rhe first cycle was a series of “rifle shot” inves- 
tigations into the unique contributions of specific 
audio-visual materials—sound motion picture film, 
slides, filmstrips, community study, and, most re 
cently, television. With each of these materials, 
research showed that learning can result from their 
use in the classroom 

The second cycle dealt with the control of the 
utilization circumstances. In general, superior 
learning results when pupil-teacher planning pre 
cedes the use of audio-visual materials. There ts 
nothing new about this teacher responsibility in 
using instructional materials. It is an application 
of tested procedures used in traditional learning 
situations involving books 

The third and present cycle of research has to 
do with the cross-media use of appropriately se 
lected and wisely used audio-visual materials. It 
seems apparent that the cross-media approach can 
increase the efficiency of the classroom learning 
environment beyond anything envisioned here- 
tofore. We are entering a new era of teaching, par- 
alleling the cross-media use of tools in medicine, 
dentistry, and industry. Audio-visual instruction 1s 
coming of age. It warrants the careful study and 


attention of all of us who teach. 
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ESEARCH and practice of the past twenty 


iy 


rt 


years has yielded much useful information 
concerning the roles of instructional materials 
and equipment in the learning process. 

Representations of things, and real things, too 

in all their infinite varieties—are the very stuff 
of school experiences, the carriers through which 
learning is achieved. Although various printed or 
spoken verbal symbols continue to be widely 
used for instructional purposes, we have ample 
evidence that we should increase the use of essen- 
tially nonverbal communication media in our 
elementary schools 

fo encourage deliberation on this point, we 
have prepared the three lists accompanying this 
article 

In chart 1, we have itemized principal kinds 
of experience which, if thoughtfully planned and 
conducted, can lead to learning. Examine the 
list. What have we omitted that you consider im- 
portant? Several points about the list are offered 


for consideration: 


James W. Brown ts Professor of Education and Dean, 
Graduate Division, and Richard B. Lewis is Professor of 
Education, San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
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EXPERIENCES, 
_ MATERIALS 
EQUIPMENT 





and 





for Learning 


JAMES W. BROWN 
RICHARD B. LEWIS 


@ First, we are reminded of the great variety of 
experiences that may be developed within a class- 
room 

e@ Then, the list suggests that learning need never 
be dull or unchallenging for either teacher or 
pupils. There is obviously no reason for doing 
our teaching in routine, unvarying ways. 

e@ Typically, a learning experience is composed 
of several activities in the list carried on simul- 
taneously or in correlation. If, for example, a 
class were studying cotton—how and where it 
is grown, how it is used—their experience would 
consist of much more than just reading about 
cotton farming and the manufacture of cotton 
products. They might collect pictures, interview 
a cotton grower or textile manufacturer, and 
make maps to show where cotton is grown 

e A high level of activity, both mental and phys- 
ical, is potential in any combination of experi- 
ences; appropriate self-direction and intrinsic mo- 
tivation can be exercised by the learner—if teach- 
ers select projects with skill and resourcefulness. 
@ The list assigns no rank order of preference 
to the experiences, nor does it arrange them in 
any formalized continuum. The point of view ex- 
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CHART 1 


Experiences Leading to Learning 
Thinking 


Discussing, conferring, speaking, reporting 
Reading (words, pictures, symbols) 
Writing, editing 

Listening 

Interviewing 


Constructing, creating 
Drawing, painting, lettering 
Photographing 

Displaying, exhibiting 
Graphing, charting, mapping 


Demonstrating, showing 
Experimenting, researching 
Problem-solving 


Collecting 
Observing, watching 
Traveling 
Exchanging 
Recording 


Dramatizing 
Singing, dancing 


Imagining, visualizing 
Organizing, summarizing 
Computing 

Judging, evaluating 


Working 


pressed here is that the value of any experience 
is related to the skill in its design, its execution, 
and the appropriateness of the materials used to 
implement it 

Now examine chart 2, “Materials for Learn- 
ing Experiences.” This list especially highlights 
the fact that, if teachers and pupils are doing 
more than talking and listening, things in infinite 
variety are fundamental to learning. Here are a 
few points to suggest the implications of this list: 
@ While words—printed and spoken—are pri- 
mary tools of communication and of learning, to 


these may be added an abundant variety of non- 


verbal instructional materials. And many of the 
nonverbal materials are used in combination with 
verbal media. 

@ It is probable that no single school will have 


CHART 2 
Materials for Learning Experiences 


Textbooks 

Supplementary books 

Reference books, encyclopedias 
Magazines, newspapers 

Documents, clippings 

Duplicated materials 

Programmed materials (self-instructional } 


Motion picture films 

TV programs 

Radio programs 

Recordings (tape and disk) 


Flat pictures 

Drawings and paintings 
Slides and transparencies 
Filmstrips 

Microfilms, microcards 
Stereographs 


Maps, globes 

Graphs, charts, diagrams 
Posters 

Cartoons 


Puppets 
Models, mockups 
Collections, specimens 


Flannelboard materials 
Chalkboard materials 
Construction materials 
Drawing materials 
Display materials 


But the 
inventive teacher seeks the best available mate- 


ample stocks of all materials in the list 


rial for each type of learning activity, for each 
subject, and for each learning objective. 

e@ It is both logical and good educational prac- 
tice for teachers to use several kinds of mate- 
rials in any one teaching activity. Pupil interest, 
individual needs for development, and breadth 
and depth of learning achieved are related to 
the variety of materials used. One pupil might 
learn best through films, flat pictures, and models; 
another might find maps, charts, and books more 
helpful. Similarly, different types of learning will 
be assisted with different kinds of materials. 

@ Each item in the list does not necessarily make 
a unique contribution to a specific learning ac- 
tivity. But there are special advantages in the 
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use of each of them which ought to be consid 
ered in planning a learning experience 
e@ Selection of materials should involve the prin 
ciple ol economy Sometimes, past experiences 
prepare pupils to gain most, in the shortest time, 
from the use of simple materials. A well-selected 
still picture, for example, may present concepts 
of motion as adequately as a motion picture; in 
other circumstances, a motion picture alone may 
be the only means of effective communication 
e@ Since materials in the list are related to basic 
skills we teach in school, this relationship should 
be exploited. For example, if effective speaking 
is to be practiced, tools and materials to facili 
tate such practice are implied: P. A. systems, 
tape recorders, and recordings 

Chart 3 lists various pieces of equipment which 
are integrally related to experiences in chart | 


and materials in chart 2 


Although not all these 
devices are available to the extent desired, even 
in many well-equipped elementary schools, they 
are becoming increasingly common. Teachers 
hope to have them available, for their values are 
recognized and their uses are understood. Con 
sider these points in examining the chart 

e Technological tools for teaching and learning 
(that is, instructional equipment) are as essen 
tial in an efficient school as are books. High edu- 
cational productivity is the result of the work 
of highly skilled teachers equipped with appropri- 
ate tools in adequate quantity 

e@ Elementary school principals know, as do wise 
managers in any field of productivity, that the 
skill and effectiveness of teachers, as well as the 
depth of learning achieved by pupils, is directly 
related to facilities and equipment available and 


used 


@ Analysis of the curriculum, of the learning 


problems of pupils, and of the optimum pupil 


experiences to attain the objectives of the school 


program together guide selection of materials 


and equipment. Educators must consider these 
factors and take them into account when sup- 
plying tools for teaching 
e A well-organized school recognizes the essen- 
tial economy of providing professional and tech- 
nical guidance and assistance for the teaching 
staff in maintaining, circulating, and_ utilizing 
equipment and materials resources. 

The effective elementary school principal knows 


that, to do the best possible job in the classroom, 
NO. 4 
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teachers need tools to facilitate learning. He 
knows, too, that valuable and immediate con- 
tributions to classroom learning can come from 
a well-planned, well-stocked, ef- 
ficiently operated instructional materials program 


wide use of 


a program concerned with the interrelationship 
student 
learning experiences, and instructional materials, 


of teaching purposes, characteristics, 


equipment, services, and facilities. 
In the 
tainty to the extensive development of instruc- 


1960's, we may look forward with cer 


tional resources for individual schools. The coor 
dinated supply of more and more tools and serv- 
ices to implement classroom experiences will go 
hand-in-hand with necessary and inevitable im- 
provements in education. 


CHART 3 
Equipment for Learning Experiences 


Motion picture projectors (16mm or 
8mm) 

35mm filmstrip projectors 

2” x 2” slide projectors 

3%,” x 4” slide projectors 

Opaque projectors 

Transparency projectors {overhead type) 

Projection screens, fixed and portable 


TV receivers 

Radios (AM and FM) 
Record players 

Public address systems 
Tape recorders 
Language laboratories 


Still cameras (35mm, 2%” x 2%") 
Motion picture cameras (16mm or 8 mm) 
Duplicators (spirit and mimeograph) 


Chalkboards ( preferably magnetic) 
Bulletin boards 
Flannelboards (feltboards) 
Equipment for preparing 

simple materials: 

Lettering sets 

Paper cutters 

Dry-mounting presses 

Graphic materials 


Individual viewers for slides or filmstrips 

Microprojectors 

Microfilm readers 

Microscopes 

Self-instructional devices (‘‘teaching 
machines"’) 





The Principal Faces the 
NEW TECHNOLOGY 


JAMES D. FINN 
ELINOR RICHARDSON 


HEN a businessman boards a jet in Los 

Angeles and, in a little over four hours, lands 

in Baltimore, New York, or Boston ready to 
do his business, the quality of the food served on 
the flight may take up more conversational time 
than this truly fantastic accomplishment of tech- 
nology. Magnetic inks on bank checks which can 
be “read” by machines; automatic traffic signal 
systems operating so smoothly that drivers are 
unaware that the lights respond to traffic flow; 
instantaneous sight and sound broadcasts from one 
corner of the United States to another are all ex- 
amples of technological achievements that are ac- 
cepted so completely as part of American life 
that they pass almost unnoticed. 


Invasion of Instructional Technology 


The educational province, however, has sud- 
denly discovered an invasion of technology. Tech- 


nology with a capital “T” is now the educational 


topic of conversation, replacing group dynamics, 
psychological testing, selective reading, and the 
next year’s salary schedule during the coffee break 
or in the interstices between playground duty and 


James D. Finn is Professor of Education and 
Chairman, Department of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. Elinor Richardson is a con- 
sultant in the Division of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles County Schools, California. 

Much of the body of this article is based on 
a major paper by the senior author appearing in 
the Audio-Visual Communication Review (Vol- 
ume 8, Number 1, Winter 1960) and an article 
appearing in the NEA Journal (November 
1960). 


lunch. What about these teaching machines? Will 
television replace teachers? Who leads the cheers 
for the teaching team? Technology, built into much 
of other parts of American culture, is being viewed 
with interest, alarm, and hope by thoughtful peo- 
ple in the education profession. 

Technology, in an advanced technical society 
such as ours, has a tendency to have no limits and 
constantly to extend into new areas. It is inevitable 
that technology should begin to extend into the 
instructional process itself. This is particularly 
true when education has been, for a century or 
more, one of the areas-of American society which 
has walled itself off from technological advances 
and, consequently, has created a_ technological 
vacuum. That vacuum is now rapidly being filled 
Hence the conversation 

Che development of a technology of the instruc- 
tional process is relatively new. (It should be 
emphasized here that technology is much more 
than machines. It involves systems, organizational 
patterns, and ways of approaching problems. ) 
Considering the fact that we have had some sort 
of a system of.education since the first foot got 
wet on Plymouth Rock, most students of the au- 
dio-visual field place the beginning of a modern 
technology of instruction at about 300 years later 
—shortly after World War | 
in complete contrast to business, industry, and 


This, of course, is 


the military, all of which had developed highly 
sophisticated technological systems by that time. 

Further, the developments in education of the 
use of technological devices and materials—films, 
filmstrips, recordings, etc.—actually were very 
slow until another quarter century had passed and 
World War II gave the audio-visual movement 
in education a healthy shove into the arena of 
both public and educational administrative atten- 
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tion. It is only recently, moreover (since about 
1955), that concentrated attention and effort has 
been directed toward technological solutions to 


difficult educational problems 


Technology and the Principal’s Problems 


Assuming that the readers of this magazine 
understand the reasons for the recent attention to 
instructional technology, it might be helpful to 
relate this attention to some of the problems fac 
ing the elementary school principal today. What 
are some of these problems? And what, if any- 
thing, can he do about them”? 

One of the comments the principal hears on all 
sides is that subject areas usually considered the 
province of the high school should be started in 
the elementary school wherever possible—foreign 
languages, algebra, geometry, science, etc. Con 
sidering the preparation of his teachers, the facil 
ities of his school and district, how should the 
principal handle such innovations against a back 
ground of growing school population? And 
should they be handled at all? 

rhe principal is often caught in the middle be 
tween demands for a more rigid and uniform 
curriculum on the one hand and similar demands 
for more flexibility and provision for individual 
differences on the other. How is this conflict to 
be adjudicated? 

Such questions, of course, lead into questions 
of grouping. How ts this done best? Some teachers 
are convinced that the three group approach 1s 
the answer; others are enthused about individual 
ized reading, arithmetic, and spelling. To add to 
the problem, classes for the gifted, the accelerated, 
and others are being organized. Should they be 
in his school? Should he have heterogeneous 
homogeneous, cluster, or any one of the seemingly 
innumerable kinds of groupings that have been 
developed? And when you get all through with 
the grouping theory, how does it go into practice? 
Who is to do it? Who is to take care of other 
aspects of teaching? 

Another turn of the page, another principals’ 
meeting, and the concept of team teaching—what- 
ever that may mean—inserts itself into the prob- 
lem cluster. What kind of a team? For what? How 
organized? 

These are but a few of the immediate problems 


confronting the thoughtful principal. And we have 
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not yet mentioned that central group, the children 
For they, too, present problems in a technological 
dimension. Children come to school at age five, 
six, or seven with five, six, or seven years of adult 
education under their collective belt. Television 
has seen to that; radio, the comic books, even the 
encyclopedia salesmen convey vast quantities of 
information about rockets, life in the old West 
and the shock waves developed at Mach 2. Such 
topics are obviously beyond the comprehension of 
such young children, and yet, somehow, they are 
showing up with a fund of this type of knowledge, 
a pattern of behavior and a vocabulary which has 
been technologically induced and fairly well ig 
nored in most patterns of teacher education 
Amidst this welter of problems and questions, 
what is the principal to do? First, and most im 
portant, he must give serious consideration and 
weigh all possibilities inherent in both the problem 
ions and the proposed solutions. This re 
an open and inquiring mind—a mind that 
not reject on the basis of old prejudices and 
will not accept merely because the current 
ucational fad suggests that this is the thing to 
do. Basic to the open and inquiring mind exploring 
these possibilities is a fund of knowledge. This 
means that the principal needs to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the best research, thinking, 
ind reports of experience, with new ideas and 
practices that exist. Anything short of this thor- 
ough acquaintance will rob him of the ability to 
make intelligent decisions or to bring matters 
properly to the attention of his teachers 
Not all of the problems and questions cited in 
par igraphs above are directly related to the 
new technology that is developing in the field of 
instruction; but many of them are. If our propo 
sition concerning the principal's obligation to in- 
form himself is correct, one great area of informa 
he needs today concerns instructional 
gy. The balance of this article will be 
devoted to supplying some of this information 


A Technology of Mass Instruction 


Three trends can be seen when the instructional 


technology of 1961 is viewed as a whole. These 


rend 


s are: 1) the development of a technology 
of mass instruction, 2) the development of a tech 
nology of individual instruction, and 3) the de 


velopment of instructional systems 





The first trend, of course, the development of 
a technology of mass instruction, began years ago 
with the exploitation of conventional audio-visual 
devices, such as films, filmstrips, and recordings, 
which can be used with large groups of students 
under certain circumstances. Presently, the trend 
toward a mass instructional technology is governed 
by a large and expanding group of machines and 
systems suitable for that purpose. Foremost in the 
public eye, of course, is television. 

Educational television: There are four in- 
structional types of television: 1) broadcast on 
an educational channel, 2) broadcast on a com- 
mercial channel, 3) closed-circuit of the Hagers- 
town-Anaheim type in which live instructors are 
used either to supplement instruction or to provide 
direct instruction exclusive of classroom teachers, 
and 4) the type in which filmed lectures are dis- 
tributed via the closed-circuit medium as replace- 
ment for classroom teachers. 

At the beginning of this school year, there were 
about 50 educational television stations, several 
Stations under construction, approximately 300 
closed-circuit installations, and two cities—Okla- 
homa City and Pittsburgh—with two educational 
television stations each. (In the closed-circuit sys- 
tem, coaxial cable connects buildings and class- 
rooms and only buildings so connected can receive 
the programs. ) 

At present, two states—Alabama and Okla- 
homa—have educational television networks in 
operation. Florida is completing a state network, 
while Texas and Ohio are planning state networks. 
Several regional networks are in the planning 
Stages. 

Early in 1961, the Midwest Council on Air- 
borne Television plans to telecast 72 courses from 
a DC-7 aircraft flying over Montpelier, Indiana, 
at more than 20,000 feet. These programs will be 
received by 13,000 schools and colleges in Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan, and Kentucky. 

Two hundred school systems in 15 states are 
involved in an experiment called “The National 
Program in the Use of Television in the Public 
Schools.” This project is being conducted by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

In Galveston, Texas, Phonoscope, Inc., has 
equipped eight elementary schools and the ad- 
ministration building with two-way closed-circuit 
television for experimental purposes. With camera 


20 


and receiver at both ends of the line, in each class- 
room, it is possible to have two-way communica- 
tion. 

Felevision is used in a number of ways—for 
public 
school viewing for children and youth, and in- 
school instruction—to name just a few. In-school 


relations, in-service education, out-of- 


instruction includes direct teaching of a subject, 
supplementing or enriching classroom work, and 
demonstrating processes or techniques. 

Massed film systems: Mass instructional tech- 
nology in another form includes the massed film 
systems. The prime example is the EBF series in 
physics and chemistry, amounting to over 300 
half-hour motion pictures intended to be used 
where there are no science teachers, where there 
are teachers not considered qualified, as audio- 
visual aids to more qualified teachers, and with 
very large groups of students. These films, of 
course, may theoretically be used over television. 
The exploitation of the overhead transparency 
projector is another example of mass instructional 
technology as shown in the Newton, Massachu- 
setts, experiment in English grammar and com- 
position. 


A Technology of Individual Instruction 


In seeming opposition to this trend of mass 
instruction is a growing technology for individual 
instruction. The most dramatic development here 
is that class of systems and instruments known as 
teaching machines. Actually, there are several 
classes of equipment designed for individual or 
near-individual operation. We list them here on 
an ascending scale of sophistication: 1 )individual 
reading pacers and similar devices, 2) individual 
viewing and listening equipment for existing slides, 
filmstrips, motion pictures, and recordings, 3) 
language laboratories of all types, 4) specifically 
programed printed materials such as scrambled 
textbooks, programed textbooks, etc., and 5) 
true teaching machines of the Skinner and Pressey 
type. 

Characteristics of teaching machines: Let 
us take a closer look at “true” teaching machines 
or “auto-instructional devices.” There are many 
types and varieties of teaching machines, but all 
of them have the following characteristics in com- 
mon: 

@ The student is presented with a question or 
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problem by some form of display on the 
machine 
rhe student is required to respond overtly 
that is, he must do something about the 
problem such as writing an answer or push 
ing a button to indicate the answer 
The student is informed, one way or an- 
other, as to whether his answer is right or 
wrong and, in some cases, why he is right 
or wrong. (This is called immediate knowl 
edge of results or reinforcement. ) 
Often an account is kept of the response to 
each item—not for testing purposes, but 
for teaching purposes as, for example, when 
the machine has a provision to repeat items 
that have been previously missed 
Programs for teaching machines: The de- 
vice per se 1S not important except as a vehicle for 
the program, which is the heart of the auto-instruc- 
tional concept 
Ihe content to be taught is analyzed and devel 
oped into a program. The program is the series of 
items which is presented to the student in the form 
of questions, problems, blanks to be filled in, pic- 
tures and diagrams to respond to, and so forth 
Programs are designed taking into account a 
theory of learning, the nature of the student for 
which the program is being designed, the subject 
matter to be worked on, whether or not a teaching 
machine will be used to present the program, and 
(to a lesser degree) the capabilities of the particu 
lar machine, if one is to be used 
Perhaps the foremost theory of programing in 
vogue among research workers today is one which 
requires that the student construct his own re 
sponse. This is usually done by exposing the stu- 
dent to a question or problem which contains a 
blank covering one or more words. The student 
is required to write these words, not in the blank 
itself, but on a piece of paper in another part of 
the machine. (On some machines he can compose 
a response by pushing numbered or lettered but- 
tons or by writing a complete answer on a type- 
writer keyboard.) Once he has committed himself, 
he operates a lever or button which exposes the 
correct answer and, at the same time, moves his 
answer under a piece of glass or plastic so that he 
can compare but not change his response. 
A second aspect of this theory of programing 
is that the material is presented in small discrete 
steps, each one depending upon the preceding 
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step. Very often, information is presented in the 


item—or frame as it is usually called—before 
the question is asked. This information, called a 
prompt, can be presented in several ways. 

Types of devices: Auto-instructional devices 
exist in a wide range of technological sophistica- 
tion. This range includes no machine at all—for 
example, merely a set of cards in a cardboard or 
plastic case, or a mimeographed sheet; a write-in 
(constructed response ) machine; a machine using 
slides and tape; a multiple-choice machine; a film 
machine; and a machine using a combination of 
microfilm and motion pictures; and a set of ma- 
chines electronically tied in with a television 
broadcast 

In addition to the machines, mention should be 
made of class 4 devices, two kinds of textual ma- 
terials now available that make use of program- 
ing concepts. One is the programed textbook, 
in which the items are presented much as In a con- 
struction machine with the answer usually on the 
page following the item. 

[he other is called a scrambled textbook. Here 
the text makes use of the branching technique. The 
student begins and, after some instruction, works 
i problem with a multiple-choice answer. Each of 
the choices directs him to a different page in the 
book. If he is correct, on the page he turns to he 
finds more instruction and another problem. If he 
is incorrect, he is directed to a different series of 
pages depending upon the nature of his error. Both 
of these textbooks are different from the tradition- 

workbooks and should not be confused with 
them 

Experimentation with teaching machines: 
While teaching machines and the programing 
concepts they represent are not yet widely used, 
or even widely available, they have moved from 
what might be called the laboratory phase into the 
field testing phase. There are experiments being 
carried on throughout the country with relatively 
large numbers of students in classroom situations 

[hese experiments cover a wide variety of sub- 
ject content and extend from the first grade level 
through college. There have been experiments on 
the teaching of reading, science concepts, and 
mathematics concepts to very young children. 
Arithmetic and other subjects have been experi- 
mented with in the middle grades, physics and 
other subjects at the high school level, and every- 
thing from logic to philosophy at the college level. 





Instructional Systems 


The third trend, the development of instruction- 
al systems, is just beginning to show itself. There 
are three manifestations of this trend, all more or 
less experimental. 

Combinations of mass and individual in- 
struction: First, it was inevitable that both edu- 
cational researchers and inventors would begin to 
deal with the problem of combining the technology 
of mass instruction with the technology of indi- 
vidual instruction. Lumsdaine and Klaus, in a 
study conducted in Pittsburgh recently, used the 
Harvey White physics films on television combined 
with a programmed textbook containing in excess 
of 2,000 frames, comparing this procedure with 
television instruction alone and conventional in- 
struction. The systems approach proved to be su- 
perior. 

Robert Corrigan and Dean Luxton, working in 
California, have invented a “teaching machine” 
that can be activated by a signal contained in a 
television picture. Up to 50 of these machines can 
be activated by one television set. It will be pos- 
sible with this invention to conduct conventional 
television instruction and then have the studio 
teacher stop and ask teaching machine-type ques- 
tions which individual students can respond to in 
the classroom. 

Instructional “packages”: A second mani- 
festation of the instructional systems concept may 
be found in the increasingly large number of in- 
structional “packages” becoming available. One 
such package, in use in the Los Angeles City 
Schools (about Hawaii for the upper grades), con- 
tains eight filmstrips, a recording of authentic Ha- 
waiian music, a box of realia—seashells, etc.— 
a piece of tapa cloth, a new book on Hawaii, and 
a teacher’s manual which is really a “program” in 
that it suggests the instructional pattern fairly care- 
fully. This kit is used in the classroom in combi- 
nation with a selection of books on the islands. All 
sorts of such packages are becoming available. 

Whole instructional system: The third mani- 
festation of the instructional system idea is the ef- 
fort to create deliberately a whole instructional 
system begun by the Physical Science Study Com- 
mittee at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy under Professor Zacharias. Here, a new phys- 
ics textbook, supplementary paperback books, a 
manual of experiments, a manual on how to build 


apparatus, some eighty motion pictures and, pre- 
sumably, other materials yet to be produced are 
being experimented with as an instructional sys- 
tem programed in a teacher’s manual. 


More on the Horizon 

These three trends of instructional technology 
mass instruction, individual instruction, and in- 
structional systems—are the realities of the cur- 
rent technological revolution in education. And on 
the horizon are many other inventions and ideas 
8mm sound motion pictures that can be projected 
or used in an individual reader, new systems of 
videotape recording, new ideas for audio-visual 
teaching machines, exciting new ways to use the 
telephone to bring resources to the school, and 
even experiments with computers as teaching ma- 
chines and Buck Rogers types of automated class- 
rooms. 


Leadership in the Technological Revolution 


At this point, we can return to the question of 
the implications of this technological revolution to 
the elementary school principal. Again, we would 
like to emphasize that an attitude of open-minded 
inquiry, buttressed by solid knowledge, is basic 
Emotional reaction to the concept of innovation is 
hardly a professional attitude. We—teachers, ad- 
ministrators and consultants—should not be “for” 
or “against” teaching machines and what not. We 
should be for the best learning possible for the 
most children with the least time and effort. We 
need every tool and system that we can possibly 
use to further our stated goals. 

This means, to us, that these fascinating possi- 
bilities of the future should neither be ignored nor 
blocked. It means, instead, that principals and 
teachers should take an active part in developing 
and shaping the new instructional technology. In 
this way, teaching (and administration) can be- 
come a true profession. If this technology grows 
widely, uncultivated, and with its seed coming 
from the outside, we give up professional leader- 
ship. If we work with it, use it to make education 
better and more humane, we will be doing our job. 

Finally, we suggest that instructional technology 
will not go away. The principal who gets lost in 
administrative detail and the teachers who get lost 
in the school system and leave these developments 
to “someone else” will certainly be surprised some 
Monday morning. 
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ROBERT S. GILCHRIST and JENNINGS H. BIEBEL 


LEMENTARY school principals are “on the 


spot.’ Citizens are discussing their schools 


more than ever before. The amount of atten 


riven education in the mass media 


articies 


magazines, books, and programs on radio 


television—is evidence of awakened public 


st in the schools 

it has caused this ferment? Undoubtedly, 
of the nation and the world is basic. The 

economic, and political problems which 

nkind are causing people to ask them 

Are the 


itely meeting the needs of our country? 


schools serving their role, are they 


Ferment has arisen also from the wealth of ex 


mentation and technological development fo 


cused on education. Very few elementary schools 
in the United States today have not felt the strong 
impact of technological advances in the production 
of audio-visual equipment and materials. The alert 
administrator, as well as the entire teaching staff, 
now faces the important task of determining the 
answers to a host of new problems in connection 
with these developments. Many people seem to 
have an idea that the problem of teacher shortage 
and even of quality in education can be solved 
through television, teaching machines, and other 
electronic equipment 

How are we school administrators responding 


Robert S. Gilchrist is Superintendent of Schools, and 


Jennings H. Biebel is Principal, Greensfelder Park Ele- 
mentary School, University City, Missouri 
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e demands and pressures? A few of us seem 


to climb on any bandwagon, to be in style, 
therefore. are accepting new devices without 
question. Some of us are recognizing the 
of using new electronic and mechanical 
without a clear understanding of their use 
in relationship to the educational purposes 
to accomplish. We are, therefore, moving 
Some of us have even become prejudiced 
ning new audio-visual aids and run the risk 
legitimately categorized as traditionalists 
unable to adapt ourselves to new de 

ind new conditions 
viously, none of us wants to succumb to pres 
id let our school programs become repeti 
echanized operations. Should this happen, 
hing would deteriorate to a level of skillful 
anipulation of gadgets. Neither do we want to be 
oblivious to the potentialities of new discoveries 
How can we exercise real educational leadership 
ind incorporate new discoveries into educational 
practice in sound ways, thereby strengthening our 
schools? We must first be clear on the kind of edu- 


cation we want to provide. 


A Basis for Decision 

Our educational program should be developed 
in relation to the needs of our times, our goals and 
values, and sound principles of child growth and 
learning 

As we examine the needs of society, especially 








in relation to the values we hope to preserve and 
strengthen, it will become increasingly clear that 
our educational program should enable children 
to have experiences which will enable them to 
think for themselves, to explore, to be research- 
minded, to be curious about life around them, to 
participate in creative experiences, to be self-di- 
recting, and to know how to plan and help carry 
out plans. These are capacities essential to demo- 
cratic living. In these days when there are so many 
pressures on education, we run the real risk of 
underemphasizing the development of these ca- 
pacities and permitting our program to go in the 
direction of mere fact and skill acquisition. Any 
consideration of an audio-visual program outside 
the context of our goals for which we are develop- 
ing an educational environment will be superficial. 
Equally important is our knowledge of how chil- 
dren learn. We know that children learn best when 
they have purposes and interests. They learn with 
all their senses. Each child is a unique and differ- 
ent personality, individual in abilities, interests, 
and background. We must take these and related 
facts into account and be sure that the learning 
environment enables children to learn effectively 
With some of these things in mind—our goals 
and values, our knowledge of child growth and de- 
velopment—we can develop sound criteria for 
determining audio-visual space and facility needs. 
We would probably include statements like these 
e@ Learning should be carried on as an active 
process with pupils participating in plan- 
ning and evaluating the experiences which 
affect their growth. 
Children should be able to engage in indi- 
vidual study and research, small-group ex- 
periences, and large-group experiences. 
Media for learning should be readily avail- 
able 
It should be possible to utilize the particular 
kind of learning experiences that offer the 
greatest promise—experiences out in the 
community itself, experiences brought into 
the classroom through reading, television, 
radio, tapes of actual happenings, and peo 
ple themselves. 
It should be possible to use a variety of 
media for a particular learning; the strength- 
ening and supporting effect of various media 
should be utilized. 
e@ The learning environment should be attrac- 


tive and stimulating, healthful and safe for 
both children and adults. 


Classroom Facilities 

All will agree that in the good elementary school 
the day of the drab, austere, colorless, regimented, 
permanent desk type classroom has given way to 
the room vibrant with constructive activity, alive 
with color and examples of individual and group 
creativity. About the room there is ample evidence 
of the improved use of such time-honored and 
trustworthy teaching aids as the chalkboard, tack- 
board, maps, globes, feltboards, charts, easels, 
bulletin boards, models, dioramas, and object col- 
lections. At various times, we see such aids as 
the filmstrip viewer, the motion picture projector, 
and the tape recorder with headsets being used 
to help enrich and heighten the sense perceptions 

It is most difficult to determine which facility 
in a classroom is the most important. Each has its 
contribution to make to learning. The teacher must 
judge which learning aid will give the desired re- 
sults in a given situation 

With our sound belief in the importance of pro- 
viding adequately for individual differences, we 
must have diversity of learning situations and op- 
portunities. Reading about an object or a place 
often does not offer the promise for learning that 
seeing a motion picture might provide. In the same 
manner, sometimes firsthand observation through 
an instructional trip is better than anything which 
can be done in the classroom. 

Actual space needs in an elementary school 
classroom, of course, are determined by the num- 
ber of occupants of the room and the diversity of 
the program carried on in it. There must be space 
for formal and informal activities. Areas for indi- 
viduals and small groups to paint, assemble proj- 
ects, view materials, use the library corner, ar- 
range collections, and work at a host of other 
activities are essential. There must be tables with 
moistureproof tops, sinks, storage cabinets, shelv- 


ing, a wall screen, a map rail, and display cases. 


The Building Materials Center 


Aside from these desirable aids, there are many 


types of materials and equipment that must be 
shared by many rooms in the same building. If 
all materials used in a school were duplicated in 
each room, a spatial as well as a financial prob- 
lem would surely be created. 
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Presentday curriculum thinking emphasizes the 
need for an instructional materials center in each 
school. To quote from Planning America’s School 
Buildings 

“The nucleus of the educational program ts the 
instructional materials center, from which books, 
charts, pictures, slides, models, films, recordings, 


equipment—with materials of different 


kinds 


strengthen teaching and learning in every class 


many 
flow out to support, to investigate, and to 
room. This area is a center for several related func- 
tions: the library in the traditional sense, the au 
dio-visual supply center, the textbook and related 
materials storeroom, and the curriculum labora- 
tory for teachers. Because of the extensive move- 
ment of materials and equipment to and from this 
point, the center should be strategically located in 
relation to the basic classrooms.” 

Many schools have central storage space for the 
types of audio-visual equipment used daily in vari 
ous rooms. Motion picture projectors, overhead 
projectors, television sets, and opaque projectors 
are quite heavy and bulky and are best mounted 
on tables of the correct height. These should be 
equipped with casters so the machines may be 
easily and safely delivered to the rooms. Of course, 
if the building is multi-story, there should be dup- 
less bulky 


carried to the 


licate equipment on each level. Lighter, 
equipment can conveniently be 
room by the teacher. There must be shelf and 
drawer space in each storage area to accommodate 
filmstrips, slides, tapes, films, and the explanatory 
materials that accompany them 

Where facilities are provided for central stor 
age, someone must be designated to be in charge 
Nothing gets in the way of a smoothly functioning 
program as quickly as lost or misplaced equip- 
ment, materials in the wrong containers, missing 
belts and lamps, or fogged and dirty lenses 

In many schools, pupil helpers in the upper 
and intermediate grades do much of the so-called 
“housekeeping” in this connection. They take re 
sponsibility for making minor adjustments and re 
pairs to the equipment, and seeing that it is faith 
fully returned to the storage room after each usage 
The principal or one of the teachers spends some 


time training this service club 


| American Association of School Administrators, 
School Building Commission. Planning America’s School 
Buildings. Washington, D. (¢ the Association depart 


ment of the National Education Association, 1960. p. 60 
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District-Wide Materials Center 


rhere are other materials which should be avail- 
able to a teacher but which are so expensive oO! 
used so seldom that we cannot provide them for 
ach building. A district-wide materials center 
properly set up and administered, fills a need 
which is difficult to supply in any other way 

Facilities for the audio-visual program in this 
center may include a room large enough to accom- 
modate an in-service group interested in prepara- 
tion of classroom materials such as tapes, slides, 
photographs, and opaque materials. Here small or 
large groups of teachers can learn to manipulate. 
operate, and maintain the various types of equip- 
ment not ordinarily purchased by separate build 
ings—unusual projectors, teaching machines, lam- 
inators, dry mount presses, dioramas, exhibits 


Teaching Machines and School Facilities 


Over the years, there have been many at- 


tempts to accommodate individual differences 


among children. As we move into the sixties, 
there is perhaps a new factor which may mean 
that today’s efforts can be more fruitful than 
in the past. The possible utilization of electronic 
aids as a means to provide for each individual 
to develop at his own best rate is now receiving 
considerable attention. We must take these aids 
into account as we plan school facilities 

It seems clear that the basic idea behind teach- 
ing machines is sound for some kinds of learn- 
ing, provided that educators insist on planning 
the programing for these machines. The ma- 
chine itself is neither good nor bad for educa- 
tion; rather, it is the ways in which it is used 
which we must judge. Teaching machines fa- 
cilitate active student response to questions or 
exercises. The student is informed immediately 
of the correctness of his reactions, and with 
some machines he is able to correct his errors. He 
can proceed at his own rate. 

[here is a strong possibility that commercial 
interests will pressure schools to buy teaching 
machines before adequate programs are avail- 
able for utilizing them intelligently. Elementary 
school principals have a tremendous opportunity 
and a heavy responsibility to analyze the pos- 
sibilities of teaching machines and to develop 
cooperative efforts through professional associa- 
tions, research institutes, and teacher education 





institutions for testing out ways they can be 
utilized appropriately. With intelligent use of such 
electronic aids, teachers will be able to give in- 
creased emphasis to those aspects of learning 
which only a teacher can direct 

Bringing teaching machines into the classroom 
will demand not only financial outlay for the 
machines and materials but also space in which 
to use them. We may well need larger classrooms 


than are often planned for new buildings 


Team Teaching Requires Flexibility 


Magazines, both lay and professional, are now 
publishing articles on the possibilities of better 
staff utilization. Questions are being raised about 
whether some tasks which teachers now perform 
could not more economically be assumed by non- 
certificated employees. The possibility that a mas- 
ter teacher might serve as head of a team of teach 
ers with less experience is being examined 


Here again, the possibility of more effective 


utilization of staff has been emphasized by the: 


availability of electronic aids for learning and; 


by new designs in school architecture. Television, 
as we all know, is having a tremendous impact 
on education. Closed-circuit television makes it 
possible for one person to be the head teacher 
for a particular learning experience in several 


other rooms. Harold Gores, President of Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories, states in the Octo- 
ber issue of School Management that there is a 
strong possibility that movable walls which serve 
as satisfactory sound barriers will soon be avail- 
able will mean a much 


flexibility in use of rooms jointly for large 


This, of course, greater 
groups, 
as well as separately for normal size groups 

Just as in the case of teaching machines, prin- 
cipals are challenged to provide intelligent leader- 
ship—seeking to retain the desirable characteris- 
tics of the self-contained classroom while at the 
same time capitalizing on some of the possible 
advantages accruing from carefully planned utili- 
zation of staff 
moving into an era in which the elementary school 
becomes departmentalized. 


Certainly, we will want to avoid 


As we plan facilities, we need to analyze vari- 
ous kinds of learning in relation to the appropriate 
size of the group. We have undoubtedly made <¢ 
false assumption in thinking that a group of 25 
or 30 is necessarily the optimum size group, re- 
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gardless of the kind of learning sought. New types 
of electronic equipment, as well as different pat- 
terns of organization, may alter our traditional 
concepts of desirable class size 

We need to capitalize on the particular abilities 
of various staff members. Where there are four 
sixth-grade teachers, one of whom is outstand- 
ing in the field of science, another in music and 
art, a third in language arts, and a fourth in so- 
cial studies, it would seem reasonable that some 
of their work might be done in a team manner. 
The challenge to the principal is to give leader- 
ship in planning such a team effort so it does 
not result in each staff member's teaching only 
his specialty—a situation which would give the 
elementary school some of the weaknesses which 
now exist in a departmentalized secondary school 

The space and facility implications of team 
teaching can be defined only as we become clear 
on the kind of team teaching which seems de 
sirable. Certainly, a multiple-purpose room larger 
than a regular classroom, provision for combining 
two and conduits for closed-cir- 


rooms into one, 


cuit television should be among the considera- 


tions in planning a new elementary school 


Older Buildings Pose Problems 


Many of our elementary school buildings were 
constructed at a time when even the most forward- 
looking builders and educators failed to foresee 
the magnitude of modern developments in edu- 
Little 


tion was given to such needs as light control, ade- 


cational equipment and materials atten- 
quate ventilation, acoustical treatment, and judi- 
cious placement of electrical outlets. Many build- 
ings have only one outlet per room, located 
sO it Is necessary to use long, hazard-producing 
extension cords. Where basic wiring is adequate, 
additional electric receptacles can be provided in 
every room at relatively low cost 

There are several ways to control light—with 
opaque 
draperies, or opaque roller shades with light- 
be used in any 
whether it has 
the conventional type window openings, so-called 


full-closure Venetian blinds, transverse 


arrester channels. These may 


type of building regardless of 
vision strip, or the glass brick window wall. Light 
control facilities are a “must” with most types 
of projected materials. They must be of such 
that the room can be darkened in a 
matter of seconds and in varying degrees. Some 


a nature 
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equipment, such as the sound motion projector 
and the opaque projector, requires almost total 
darkness to enable the viewer to see clearly and 
to understand the content of the projected ma- 
terials, lines, forms, and color values. Filmstrips 
and overhead projectors may be effectively used 
in semi-darkness or with enough light from out- 
side sources for pupils to take notes 

A classroom, when closed and darkened for 
use with the projection equipment, usually pre- 
sents a cooling rather than a heating problem 
Obviously, then, for both comfort and health 
protection, it is necessary to install some type 
of mechanical unit ventilator. This is of particular 
importance where there is continuous use of the 
room over prolonged periods of time 

Acoustical treatment of ceilings and walls in 
rooms where sound equipment is operated is most 
helpful in producing optimum conditions for good 
listening as well as preventing disturbance to other 
portions of the building 

Even the most visionary person would probably 
not suggest that all rooms in an older building 
be equipped as we have suggested. In most cases, 
this would be prohibitive financially. However, 
a present lack of facilities should not become an 
excuse for a mediocre program. At least one 
room, perhaps a larger room that is advantageous- 
ly located, can be equipped as an audio-visual 
center. If the building is constructed on a multi 
ple-floor plan, each story should contain one of 
these centers so that classes making use of it do 


not waste valuable time enroute 


Towards Effective Leadership 


An opportunity now exists to strengthen edu 


cation through the use of new audio-visual aids 
The availability of these aids, however, will not 
necessarily improve elementary education; in fact, 
our educational program can deteriorate through 
misuse of electronic devices 
lo exercise intelligent leadership, the principal 
must be a keen student in two areas: America’s 
needs in a period in which democratic values are 
threatened, and child development and _ learn- 
ing. A four-point specific program is suggested 
by which the principal can give effective leader- 
ship: 
e@ Carry on an appraisal program each year 
in which: 1) goals of the school are clari- 
fied and stated in meaningful language; 2) 
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agreements are reached on the program 
which will be carried out in an attempt 
to achieve the goals; 3) an evaluation is 
made of the effectiveness of the program 
Make a careful check on the use of audio 
visual materials and equipment 
Keep alert to the possibilities for strength- 
ening elementary education through effec- 
tive utilization of audio-visual materials by 
professional reading, attending conferences, 
and visiting other schools. 

@ Carry on at least one pilot or experimental 
project each year in the use of audio 
visual equipment and materials that seem 


to offer promise. 


How Good Are Your A-V Facilities? 

Is it possible for teachers to secure quickly 
and with a minimum of effort the equip- 
ment they need? 

Can light and ventilation be controlled ade- 
quately in each room used for projected 
materials? 

Does each facility definitely make a contribu 
tion to the child’s learning and environment? 
Is there adequate safety protection for every- 
one from such hazards as electrical shocks 
or tripping over extension cords? 

Is there a place in your school where teach- 
ers can privately preview and examine audio- 
visual materials during the school day? 

Does a minor “breakdown” of equipment 
cause a serious loss of class time? 

Do teachers spend considerable time looking 
for lost or misplaced equipment and ma- 
terials? 

Are most of the “housekeeping” chores in 
connection with the audio-visual program 
being done by secretaries and pupils? 

Does your school provide many different 
kinds of audio-visual materials and experi- 
ences for improving instruction? 

Are some types of materials actually being 
produced in the school by teachers and 
pupils? 

Are audio-visual materials as readily avail- 
able in the school as books? 
Is the program continuously and systematic- 
ally evaluated? 

13. Are you sure you are teaching and not merely 


“gadgeteering””? 





Organizing a 


MAGDALENE GLENN 


OW often we have heard the words, “If I'd 

only known this material was in the build- 

ing .. .” Many a teacher has searched franti- 
cally through old cardboard boxes for a picture or 
newspaper clipping, only to give up the struggle as 
hopeless and try to explain a concept or teach a 
unit without benefit of some of the instructional 
aids that might have made the task easier. 

It was just such a situation that prompted our 
efforts at the College Avenue School to set up a 
central materials center. We began the project a 
littlke more than 20 years ago and have continued 
it ever since. The benefits have been many—pupils 
have been offered an enriched learning program, 
teachers have been stimulated, and, because we 
have also involved parents in the project, they have 
become more aware of some of the variety of ex- 
periences their children have in school. 


Equipment 

It is not necessary to have a vast amount of 
equipment before setting up a system for collect- 
ing, classifying, and storing materials. The only 
equipment on hand when the College Avenue 
School project was begun consisted of a few bat- 
tered shirt boxes. This, of course, was a highly un- 
satisfactory method of storage and we soon real- 
ized that some other equipment was essential. 

We decided to purchase three types of equip- 
ment—a four-drawer letter-sized cabinet for filing 
flat pictures and pamphlets, open steel shelves for 
larger flat pictures and portfolios, and a two-draw- 
er steel card index cabinet to accommodate cata- 

Magdalene Glenn is Principal, College Avenue School, 
Athens, Georgia. 














logue cards. Through the years, we have bought 
additional pieces as they were needed. 

In addition, we found a number of other items 
necessary. Chipboard for mounting was bought in 
large quantities and cut into suitable sizes. For 
convenience in filing, we decided on two uniform 
18” x 22”. To make the 
mountings more attractive, we also purchased con- 


sizes—9”" x 12” and 


struction paper in a variety of colors. Stapling ma- 
chines and staples, library cloth, library adhesive 
tape, glue, catalogue cards of several colors, Ma- 
nila tab folders, and paper cutters of different sizes 
were among the other items acquired. 


Assembling Materials 


The first step in our project was to assemble 
materials already in the school and put them into 
Each teacher had pictures, pam- 
phlets, magazines, and other items which she had 


usable form 


collected for her own use. These things, we knew, 
would be far more valuable if they were pooled 
and made available to all the staff. 

The central library and small room libraries 
contained a substantial number of reference books, 
social studies readers, and fiction which had never 
been reviewed and catalogued by subject. If a 
teacher or pupil wanted information on a particu- 
lar topic, hours of searching might be necessary 
before it could be located. 

We agreed to review carefully each of the books 
we had on hand and catalogue them under prop- 
er headings. Pictures, pamphlets, magazines, and 
other materials were similarly handled. With this 
arrangement, when a teacher wanted material on 
a particular subject or unit, she needed only to 
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consult the index cards to see what items were 
available 


Collecting Materials 


A valuable job had been accomplished when the 
work of assembling, filing, cataloguing, and stor- 
ing materials already in the building had been 
completed. But we didn’t stop there. Teachers 
were now interested in looking for more and better 
materials—materials of wider scope, deeper inter- 
est, and more significance 

In collecting material, we have been careful to 
select only items that are of educational value. It 
is important to keep in mind the purpose for which 
materials will be used, and to determine their 
worthiness before giving them space in a collec- 
tion. We find materials from a number of sources 
There are several published lists of free or inex- 
pensive materials. Professional magazines carry 
similar listings. Commercial ads, especially those 
of travel agencies, have something to offer. Many 
industries make materials of educational value 
available. The magazine sections of most Sunday 
newspapers frequently carry usable articles and 
pictures. Friends of teachers, parents, and others 
interested in the school make contributions when 
they know a worthwhile use will be made of them. 
Teachers themselves are more interested in col- 
lecting post cards, pamphlets, and other illustra- 
tive items if they know there is an organized way 
of preserving their contributions. 

Clippings from old magazines have been a valu- 
able source to us from the beginning. We have a 
large group of art pictures clipped from the popu- 
lar pictorial magazines. Stories from the Junior 
Red Cross Magazine have proved valuable. Two 
extra copies of many publications are ordered so 
we are sure to have clipping sources. 

Once one becomes a “collector,” he sees things 
of value for the curriculum that otherwise would 
have gone unnoticed. 


Classifying Materials 


If instructional materials are to contribute to 
the learning program, they need to be classified 
carefully. The classification should be done in 
such a way that teachers can find items appropri- 
ate for their grade levels and for particular units 
or subjects. 
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[here is much discussion among our staff about 
how certain materials should be listed. A pam- 
phlet, magazine article, or even a book is often 
held up before the group and the question asked, 
“If you wanted to use this material, under what 
subject heading would you expect to find it?” 

Primary teachers select the titles under which 
materials for their grade levels are filed. “Pets,” 
“The Family,” and “Community Helpers” are ex- 
amples of subject headings related to the primary 
area. Materials for the upper elementary grades 
are catalogued under the names of units, such as 
“United States (New York),” “Europe,” or “Sci- 
ence (Fish).” 

Many of the pictures are classified under broad 
headings and then subdivided. If they were classi- 
fied simply as “art,” for example, it would be nec- 
essary to go through the entire collection to locate 
the exact items needed. With headings such as 
“Art—Painting” and “Art—Appreciation,” mate- 
rial can be located quickly. 

Pamphlets, small paperback books, folders, post 
cards, and the like are filed under proper subject 
headings in the same manner as flat pictures. 

One section of the central library is reserved for 
books that have been reviewed and found to con- 
tain material of specific curriculum value. These 
books are reviewed by teachers who can best clas- 
sify the content. The collection contains many fic- 
tional, as well as nonfictional, books. Social stud- 
ies texts and supplementary readers belonging to 
sets are carefully reviewed for subject content and 
reading difficulty and sample copies of those se- 
lected are placed on the shelves. 

Sheet music is classified under subject headings 
and recordings are catalogued according to type— 
music appreciation, folk dance, march, popular. 


Cataloguing Materials 


If materials are to be located quickly and with 
a minimum of trouble, they must be properly cata- 
logued after classification. 

All books are catalogued on 3” x 5” cards— 
using as many cards for each book as necessary to 
list it under the various subject areas to which it 
is related. The subject cards are filed alphabeti- 
cally by subject, using the Dewey decimal system. 
Each card gives the subject, author, title, publish- 
er, copyright date, grade level, and any other brief 
description that will help the teacher. Book cards 





and pockets are placed in the back of books for 
convenience in checking them out. 

In general, nonbook materials are catalogued 
in a similar way, but they are arranged differently. 
Magazines are shelved according to date of pub- 
lication. There are as many catalogue cards for 
each magazine as there are subject areas treated 
in it. The card also indicates the magazine’s loca- 
tion. Pamphlets, clippings, and flat pictures are 
filed alphabetically and catalogue cards simply 
show that there is such material and indicate the 
storage place. These nonbook materials are cata- 
logued on colored cards to distinguish them from 
the books, which are on white cards. 

Catalogue cards are also made for resource ma- 
terial in the community within easy reach of 
the school. The resource might be rabbits, a co- 
coon, or chickens in a neighbor’s back yard, or 
a person who has visited coal mines or traveled 
abroad. It could be an industry, processing plant, 
or, in our part of the country, a cotton gin. For 
most subject headings, there is at least one card 
in the file which gives a brief description and the 
location of valuable community source material 
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Storing Materials 


The utmost care is taken in storing our mate- 
rials. The purpose is to make everything quickly 
accessible 

lhe first step in this direction was to list alpha- 
betically the subject headings upon which we had 
agreed. These topics formed a basis for filing. 

As 9” x 12” 
in a properly labeled tab-type Manila folder and 


material is collected, it is placed 


stored in the letter-size filing cabinet. Oversize flat 
pictures, portfolios, and other materials are placed 
on the open steel shelves and identified by shelf 
label holders 

Large portfolios, 18” x 22”, are very satisfac- 
tory for storing materials. A book-type portfolio 
may be made with two pieces of heavy chipboard 
bound together by strips of book cloth or adhesive 
cloth tape. An envelope-type portfolio can be 
made in a similar way, except that flaps for hold- 
ing loose papers and clippings are added. 

Records are stored in number racks and corre- 
sponding numbers are placed on the records. It 
is convenient to have separate racks for records 
of different classifications—folk, popular, etc. 
Each teacher has a list of records with their stor- 
age numbers 

We use many other types of instructional mate- 
rials in our school in addition to those discussed 
here. Films, slides, opaque projectors, tape record- 
ers, and similar audio-visual aids are in constant 
use. But they do not take the place of our books 
and files of pictures, clippings, pamphlets, and the 
like. 

Our materials center has proved valuable in 
many ways. With a variety of resource material at 
hand, teachers are better able to provide for in- 
dividual differences among their pupils. And since 
they are actively engaged in collecting, classifying, 
and cataloguing materials, they know what is avail- 
able and how to locate it. Through the use of the 
materials provided, the children themselves have 
found their work more interesting. Parents, too, in 
helping to prepare materials for the center, have 
expressed their enthusiasm for our project. 

Although we have been developing our mate- 
rials center for more than 20 years, we find that 
the job is never done. There are always new things 
to be added and some that need to be discarded. 
But the task is more than worthwhile—we feel its 
value cannot be overestimated. 
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Helping Teachers 


Use 
aterials 


GERTRUDE A. BROUWER 


OHNNY, for whom the school day frequently 
held disturbing moments, came into the prin- 
cipal’s outer office with a seldom-seen sparkle 

in his eyes. “I understand fractions!” he ex 
claimed. “She showed us about fractions on a 
flannelboard, and now I really understand them!” 

\ little later a sixth-grade teacher came in, 
grasping a handful of test papers. “I can hardly 
believe it,” she said happily. “I just tested my 
group again, and they’ve made six months’ growth 
in the six weeks I’ve been working with those 
spelling filmstrips!” 

Across the hall, a group of fifth-grade potential 
space explorers had just finished viewing a film 
Their faces were alive with a new discovery they 
had just made. “Gee,” exclaimed one, putting into 
words their amazement, “I never knew the uni- 
verse was so big!” 

A principal who has had experiences such as 
these does not have to be sold on the values of 
audio-visual materials. He does not need research 
to tell him that audio-visual materials help teach 
ers teach and children learn; he knows this to 
be true. And knowing it, he tries to make it pos- 
sible for teachers to use audio-visual materials as 
effectively as possible. 

What can principals do to facilitate effective 
use of audio-visual materials? Let’s follow a prin- 


cipal through a few days and see. 


Gertrude A. Brouwer is Principal, Coburn School, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Using Current Publications 


An issue of Audio-Visual Instruction arrives 
It is devoted to the role of television in educa 
tion today. Wondering whether this is something 
he should know more about, the principal reads 
the magazine carefully. Then he looks into the 
offerings of a nearby educational television sta- 
tion to see which programs might be of value 
The Spanish program might be of interest to the 
sixth-grade teacher who is anxious for some as- 
sistance in presenting Spanish to her group. Per- 
haps the fourth-grade teacher would like to try 
the Michigan history program which would pro- 
vide additional information on the unit the fourth 
graders are studying. If the teachers are interested, 
plans will be worked out for obtaining advance 
information about the programs and for corre- 
lating them with other classroom activities 


Attending Audio-Visual Meetings 


\ program for the state audio-visual associa- 
tion meeting arrives in the mail. One of the ses- 
sions is on teaching machines. This is a new chal- 
lenge about which we should all learn more. The 
principal decides to attend the meeting and find 
out all he can. 

A notice comes from the Sentral office that 
the audio-visual department is again holding a 
workshop open to principals and teachers. The 
principal is well-versed in the more time-honored 
materials and equipment, but he notes some new 
things on the workshop agenda: use of the over- 
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head projector, new lettering devices, and photo- 
graphic copying. He decides to attend the work- 
shop and has an opportunity not only to share 
some of his know-how on use of bulletin boards, 
flannelboards, and films, but also to learn new 
skills—how to make transparencies for the over- 
head projector, produce photographic materials, 
and use record players and tape recorders with 
earphones. 

Back at school, the principal introduces the 
overhead projector to the staff. He invites the 
city-wide audio-visual director to show various 
kinds of transparencies and demonstrate how the 
overhead projector can be used in specific subject- 
matter areas. As teachers wish to experiment with 
the use of the overhead projector for enlarging 
maps, working on reading skills, or using pupil- 
made transparencies to summarize a social studies 
unit, a projector will be borrowed from the central 
audio-visual department. If the staff later needs 
a full-time projector, the principal will work with 
the audio-visual director to try to get funds. 


Taking Care of Equipment 


A teacher comes into the office and says that 
the motion picture projector has no sound. Check- 
ing the sound switch, speaker cord, and exciter 
lamp, the principal finds the exciter lamp defec- 
tive, replaces it from the building supply, and 
makes arrangements to have another spare lamp 
ordered. He realizes the importance of his know- 
ing how to take care of simple maintenance prob- 
lems and having the foresight to keep adequate 
supplies of bulbs, belts, and other parts on hand 
in the building. This minimizes the possibility that 
teachers will become discouraged by equipment 
that does not function properly. 

Had the maintenance problem been more com- 
plicated, the principal could have contacted the 
audio-visual department for repair service and 
borrowed a projector so films could be shown 
in the building while the equipment was out for 
repair. 

Another teacher wants to find a_ particular 
square dance record. Knowing how important it 
is for people to be able to determine where build- 
ing-owned audio-visual materials are, the princi- 
pal has worked out a simple storage and sign-out 
system. The teacher quickly finds the needed rec- 
ord and checks it out. 


Using A-V Materials in the Classroom 


The building staff is holding its usual Monday 
meeting. One of the items on the agenda is a 
discussion by two experienced teachers of the 
audio-visual card files they have made. These files 
consist of a card for each film or filmstrip used 
in their classrooms, with notes about its content, 
any new vocabulary, and appropriateness to var- 
ious learning activities. The files are invaluable 
in helping them decide which materials will be 
most helpful in specific units. 

This is one of the many opportunities the prin- 
cipal provides for teachers to share worthwhile 
audio-visual experiences. He helps, too, by hav- 
ing individual conferences with teachers who want 
advice on use of materials or who need assistance 
in locating appropriate items. 

A teacher starting a unit on early Battle Creek 
wants the children to have the experience of actu- 
ally making and equipping a pioneer home. The 
principal helps her think through how the home 
can be built, and what materials and kinds of help 
are available; then they do some planning about 
kinds of “doing” experiences that can be incor- 
porated into the unit 

The teacher decides that, as one phase of the 
unit, she would like to have the children use the 
overhead projector to enlarge a map of early Bat- 
tle Creek, showing some of the buildings the early 
pioneers erected. The principal indicates that he 
will be happy to work with a committee of chil- 
dren from the room in getting the projector set 
up to enlarge the map, thus freeing the teacher 
to work on other activities. 

In a unit on the human body, another teacher 
trying to explain circulation of the blood discusses 
the problem with the principal. “I think I have 
the solution,” he says. “Why don’t I call the audio- 
visual department and see whether a micropro- 
jector is available? If it is, we could wrap a guppy 
in moist cloth and hold its tail under the micro- 
projector for a short while. The tail is thin enough 
so it’s possible for the children actually to see the 
blood circulating.” “Fine,” agrees the teacher, 
“and then perhaps I could summarize the process 
by showing the film that uses animation to help 
children understand how the blood flows through 
the circulatory system. 

Helping teachers use audio-visual materials ef- 
fectively is a many-faceted job. It involves more 
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than making physical conditions right and seeing 
that materials and equipment are easily available 
It’s also a matter of helping teachers in group 
situations and individually to use audio-visual 
tools effectively in meeting instructional problems 


Using Audio-Visual Aids with Parents 


Knowing that many audio-visual materials are 
being used in the school, some of the parents ask 
if it would be possible to have a meeting in which 
Agreeing that 


a good idea, the principal, teach- 


they could learn more about them 
this would be 
ers, and city-wide audio-visual director discuss 
what they want to tell the parents about audio 
visual materials and techniques for presenting the 
information 

They decide to have a display of audio-visual 
materials, both commercially and locally pro 
duced, organizing them according to subject areas 
This display, they agree, should be accompanied 
by a brief keynote presentation by the audio 
visual director and two or three short demonstra- 
tions on use of materials by teachers and children 

The meeting, carefully planned over a period 
of time and well executed, not only helps parents 
have a better understanding of why audio-visual 
materials are used in schools, but also provides 
a wonderful in-service education experience for 


the stafl 


The Building A-V Coordinator 


Each school in the system selects a member of 
its staff to be the building audio-visual coordi 
nator and to work closely with the city-wide 


Coordinators are usually 


audio-visual director 
chosen on the basis of interest in the audio-visual 
field, background (teaching experience plus an 
audio-visual course or workshop), and willing 
ness to expend some time to help with the pro 
gram. Secondary coordinators have an hour a 
day they can use for coordinating the audio-visual 
program in their buildings. Elementary coordina- 
tors cannot be similarly freed from their class 
rooms but can be excused from some of the other 
duties that teachers ordinarily have to assume 
However, since they cannot be given released 
time, the services they are asked to provide are 
carefully evaluated both in terms of time involved 
and the contribution they will make to the pro- 
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gram. Following are some of the services that the 


building coordinator renders. 


Helping Teachers Secure Materials 


It is the beginning of the school year. Teach 
ers have a couple of days for getting their rooms 
organized and their plans made for the first week 
of school. The building coordinator visits the 
new teachers in the building, explaining what 
kinds of materials are available from the audio- 
visual department and the routines for getting 
them. She tells the teachers that there is a daily 
delivery from the central department, making 
it possible, in most instances, to get materials 
easily and quickly 

The building audio-visual coordinator has just 
returned from a preschool-week meeting with the 
city-wide audio-visual director. She briefly visits 
her, checking to see what audio-visual 
are needed at each grade level. She jots 
a sheet provided by the director the 


are needed and sends the requests in 


materials have arrived, the coordina 
principal for some time in staff meet 
leachers are urged to bring their loose-leaf 
iudio-visual catalogues to the meeting and old lists 
are deleted and new ones added 
Since the audio-visual coordinator has oppor 
tunities to see and learn about new materials at 
the city-wide meetings, she is often consulted by 
teachers who are starting a unit and want to know 
whether the coordinator can make suggestions 
about especially helpful new materials. Some 
times, the coordinator borrows some of the newer 
materials from the central department and dis 
plays them at a staff meeting, knowing that dis 
plays of materials are more meaningful to teach 


ers than lists 


Helping Teachers Operate Equipment 


Early in the year, the audio-visual coordinator 


makes a survey of the kinds of audio-visual equip 
ment the teachers know how to operate and the 
kinds with which they feel they need help. One 
evening after school, she sets up a workshop, di 
viding the staff into groups to work with different 
kinds of equipment, each group being assisted by 
a staff member who knows how to use that par- 
ticular type of equipment. The coordinator tries 





to keep the groups small so teachers can easily 
see the demonstration of the person with whom 
they are working and so each one can practice 
with the equipment. A film on operation of the 
motion picture projector is available from the 
central audio-visual department, as are blanks 
for checking teachers on the various steps neces- 
Sary in operating specific kinds of equipment 
When the central audio-visual department pur 
chases some new equipment—picture copying de- 
vices, overhead projectors, and transparency mak- 
ing devices, coordinators are interested in learning 
how to use and operate them. At two of the 
monthly coordinators meetings, the city-wide di 
rector demonstrates the new equipment and gives 
the building coordinators opportunities to try the 
equipment themselves. Each building coordinator 
then plans ways to help the teachers in her school 


learn about the new equipment 


Serving as a Liaison Person 


One of the teachers encounters the building co 
ordinator in the hall and tells her, “The materials 
| ordered on explorers are coming through very 
slowly. Do you suppose anything can be done 
about it?” 

glad to take it up with the audio-visual 
department,” replies the coordinator. “I do know 


that many people are studying explorers right 
now, but perhaps if I talk with the department, 
some extra prints of these materials can be or 
dered.” 

At the next coordinators meeting, the city 
wide audio-visual director makes plans with the 
group for previews which will be held to deter 
mine which new materials the school system will 
request under the National Defense Education 
Act. He asks the coordinators to get suggestions 
rom other teachers about units for which they 
feel additional material is needed. These sugges 
tions will be used to help determine which ma- 


terials to order for preview 


Contributing to City-Wide Activities 


“We have been asked,” announces the city-wide 
director, “to be in charge of the audio-visual sec- 
tion of the regional teachers association meet- 
ing next fall. What kind of meeting do you think 
teachers would find most helpful?” 


After much discussion, the group decides on 
an exhibit with accompanying demonstrations. 
Each coordinator, working with the director, 
flannel- 


boards, models, bulletin boards, etc. Working with 


agrees to plan one section of the exhibit- 


the teachers in her building, she collects mate 
rials for the exhibit and finds teachers and chil- 
dren who are interested in helping with the demon 
Strations 

Carrying out this kind of activity ts an excel- 
lent in-service activity for the building coordi- 
nator and teachers 

Again the coordinator asks for time to talk with 
the teachers in staff meeting. “Our audio-visual 
department,” she says, “is trying to collect some 
ideas regarding ways teachers have used mate 
rials successfully. This blank suggests some of 


the kinds of materials: bulletin boards, field trips, 


models, flannelboards, etc. It also lists some sub 


ject areas, such as reading, arithmetic, social 
studies, and science. If you have used one of 
these materials successfully in any of these areas, 
the department would like to include your ideas 
in a publication it is preparing.’ 

Following through on the coordinator’s request 
several teachers send in ideas they have tried 


They are combined 
“Audio-Visual Ideas 


tion of effective techniques for using audio-visual 


into a publication called 


Let’s Try Them,” a collec 
materials. Eact icher in the school system re 
Celves a COPY 

The coordinator also encourages teachers to 
participate in other city-wide  activities—open 
house in the audio-visual department, film pre 
views, and workshops. These activities add to 
teachers’ knowledge of how to use audio-visual 
materials effectively 

The principal and the building audio-visual 
coordinator are key people in an audio-visual pro- 
gram. They need, first of all, to believe in the 
importance of such a program. They need to have 
a background that helps them understand what 
audio-visual materials can do and how they fit 
into the learning process. They need to transmit 
their enthusiasm to the teachers in their building, 
make it possible for teachers to obtain needed 
materials and equipment easily, and provide a de- 
sirable physical setting and technical know-how. 
The elementary school with this kind of coordina- 
tor and principal will be able to have a more cre- 


ative and effective educational program. 
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WALTER H. C. LAVES 


PF HERE is no doubt that much of the traditional 
§ concept of the legally all-powerful and _ polliti- 

cally independent state has disappeared. It has 
been eroded by the creative genius of man and the 
dynamic forces of rapidly developing societies 
which refuse to be bound by legal strictures im- 
posed in an earlier age of very different societies 
At the same time, there is no doubt that the nation 
State system is likely to remain with us for a long 
time, that nationality and nationalism will continue 
to be accepted, and that the nation state will con 
tinue to make contributions to the advancement 
of human welfare 

It takes no very highly polished crystal ball, 
however, to see that the concept of national sov- 
ereignty toward which we are moving is substan 
tially different from that which prevailed even with 
the coming of the Second World War. It is clear 
that we need to look at some of the ways in which 
the concept will be changing. Our educational pro- 
gram must help the pupils of today be the effective 


and intelligent citizens of tomorrow 


The Metamorphosis in Process 


The essential change which is coming about 
can be illustrated in three ways. 


Walter H. ¢ 
ernment, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. This 
article is based on an address delivered at the DESP’s 
1960 Annual Meeting 


Laves is Chairman, Department of Gov 
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First, the area of human demands to which the 
action of a single state can alone provide an 
answer is rapidly being reduced. For example, 
note the vast increase in international agreements 
and organizations to promote various aspects of 
human welfare: UNESCO, International Labor 
Organization, NATO, etc. 

Second, there is a rapid decline in the geo- 
graphic area and in the subject matter in which 
the national state can take fully independent ac- 
tion. For example, note the array of recent inter- 
national agreements such as the provisions in the 
United Nations Charter for maintaining peace or 
the Universal Copyright Convention 

Third, large numbers of nations today invite in- 
tervention in their internal affairs by international 
organizations and by other nation states. For ex- 
ample, note the rapid development of foreign or in- 
ternational assistance programs in precisely those 
countries (called underdeveloped) which have 
most recently become sovereign national states 

The essence of all these new arrangements is 
the sharing of responsibilities in the decision-mak- 
ing processes which were once the exclusive 
prerogatives of individual nation states. The fact 
that the acceptance of arrangements for joint de- 
cision-making is itself a sovereign act is impor- 
tant evidence of the reality of the doctrine of na- 
tional sovereignty. However, the growing number 
of arrangements which impose at least a moral ob- 





ligation to seek and accept compromises among 
independent national policies is irrefutable evi- 
dence of the rapid passing of much of real sub- 
stance of national sovereignty. 

The evolution in the state system has been 
taking place over a long period of time, even 
though the fullest recognition of the inadequacies 
of that system in its pure form has not come about 
until comparatively recently. The international ad- 
ministration of rivers long represented the most 
advanced development of joint decision-making 
arrangements. The Universal Postal Union and 
the International Telephone and Communications 
System were also early developments in areas of 
international contact that patently called for joint 
efforts. Impetus was given by the First World 
War, especially in respect to the joint control of 
Allied shipping 
extent, moved forward to joint decision-making 


The League of Nations, to some 


instrumentalities in the International Labor Organ- 
ization, international health office and office of 
transport and communication. The greatest blend- 
ing of sovereignties came in the combined boards 
of the Second World War in which the Allies, and 
especially the United States and United Kingdom, 
went far in merging staffs and resources toward a 
common effort for survival 

In a real sense, it is again the grim issue of 
survival that underlies significant developments 
since 1945 in many different fields of human ac- 
tivity. Least progress surely has been made in 
finding effective means for articulating an in- 
ternational will to maintain peace. And even here, 
extraordinary progress has been made, judging 


by preceding efforts, as seen, for example, in using 


the United Nations in relation to crises in Iran, 
Greece, Egypt, Lebanon, Laos, and the Congo. 
Nations have not established or accepted the idea 
of limiting sovereignty through establishment of 
international or supranational authority to main- 
tain peace and settle disputes; but the exercise of 
sovereign rights has been considerably guided by 
the procedures for consultation and joint policy 
making. The reported agreement of the Western 
countries as they entered upon the disarmament 
conferences in Geneva clearly envisages the ul- 
timate establishment of an international authority 
to supervise the gradual disarmament process. 
From this point to the establishment of an in- 
ternational police force may not be as long a 
step as many of us would believe today. 


NATO embodies in peacetime, though under 
threat of war, a very high degree of jointness in 
decision-making and particularly in the determina- 
tion of policy regarding mobilization, training, 
and support for both human and material de- 
fense resources 

Very considerable progress toward developing 
institutions for substantive international decision- 
making has been made in the economic, social 
and cultural fields. Though the base of action is 
national membership, national financial contribu 
tion, and national approval by formal vote of 
various program activities, this is not the whole 
story. Planning and administration take place 
through a truly international civil service, and 
the molding of policies takes place through con- 
sultation, debate, and a great deal of accommoda- 
tion. Not all discussions lead to unanimity of 
view, and there is no formal provision for vote. 
Nations are morally bound by the common deci- 
sion. In all these respects, the extent of the work 
of WHO, FAO, UNESCO, ILO, Bank for In- 
ternational Reconstruction and Development, and 
Technical Assistance 
positive evidence 
that transnational community of 


United Nations Expanded 
Program is living and very 
interests has 
emerged with corresponding instrumentalities for 
making community decisions. 

The most extensive steps away from the con- 
cept of national exclusiveness have been taken 
in the context of the movement towards European 
union. Much of the progress that has been made 
today has been encouraged and made possible 
by the extraordinarily imaginative leadership of 
the United States in the Marshall Plan and in 
jointness of decision-making which we stimulated 
both in the OEEC and between the Western 
European countries and ourselves. The High Au- 
thority of the Coal and Steel Community, for 
example, is a true supranational body with author- 
ity to fix rates of production and to impose penal- 
ties for violation. The common market and re- 
lated economic agreements conceive a European 
community of interest that is different from and 
greater than the combined separate national com- 
munities. A high degree of mobility has been en- 
couraged across boundaries for labor and invest- 
ment capital as well as for goods. 

Similar arrangements are developing among 
Latin American countries through the important 
work of the Economic Commission for Latin 
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America of the UN. There is talk of the same 
in the Economic Commission for Africa of the 
UN, and many common undertakings have been 
brought about in Southeast Asia by the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East 


Need for More Joint Decision-Making 

Historical developments, especially of the last 
two decades, give a clue to the areas of inter- 
national relations in which there is most likely 
to be continuing need for creating joint decision- 
making arrangements. These will be the points 
also of most needed continuing modification in 
our concepts of and attitudes toward the role of 
the national state 

First, the economic development of the world 
and the inevitable dependence of the develop- 
ment of each country upon the progress that is 
made in the larger world area will mean ever- 
increasing need for worldwide economic agencies 
such as the General Agreement on Trade and Tar- 
iffs and the Special Fund of the UN. 

Second, the need for regional development 
planning within the larger universal framework 
will require more powerful regional agencies like 
those begun in Western Europe and now proposed 
for Latin America. Undoubtedly Southeast Asia, 
with its special commodity problems, will be com- 
pelled to create strong agencies for control of 
production and for marketing 

Chird, continued preoccupation with the pro- 
motion of educational, cultural, and technical 
skill exchanges will demand not only larger scale 
programs but also far more effective programs in 
multilateral agencies. Bolder and larger programs 
for UNESCO, WHO, and ILO will be required 

Fourth, the objective of attaining and main- 
taining peace can hardly be achieved without 
agencies with decisive power for settling disputes 
and an international police force to carry out 
the common will. This may be a long time in 
being achieved, but a major condition for its 
attainment is readiness of people to see such a 
system supplant the present final power of the 
nation state to choose its own course. 

Fifth, any effort to help involve effectively the 
newly independent states (and more to come) in 
the management of the world’s affairs clearly re- 
quires worldwide organization within which the 
necessary relationships can be exhibited on an 
orderly and productive basis. 
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Elements in Joint Decision-Making 


Any joint decision-making takes a good deal 
longer than making unilateral decisions. It is a 
process that calls for patience and understand- 
ing. It calls for tolerance and readiness to com- 
promise. It calls for constancy and consistency 
of policy 

Joint decision-making is a democratic process 
applied to dealing with problems recognized to be 
of common multiple, rather than unitary or one 
nation, concern. This process does not, in general, 
appeal to dictatorial or authoritarian governments 
It appeals to democracies because it is premised 
on the desirability of agreement, of consensus, as 
a basis for action. 

[he joint decision-making process, applied to 
cultural relation programs, student exchange pro- 
grams, economic development schemes, or to 
trade development, is a means for the United 
States, or any other country, to knit closer rela- 
tions with friends. It is also a means for involving 
antagonists like the Communist countries and plac- 
ing them in a position of commitment from which 
it is difficult to withdraw. 

But the process is a slow one. It can be ef- 
fectively utilized by nations only if their citizens 
understand that this is the ultimate equivalent of 
achieving democratic consensus at home. It means 
popular acceptance of the proposition that “we 
cannot always win” and that we, too, must be 
ready to compromise or accept rejection of our 
views. Education can prepare citizens for this 


kind of international process. 


Survival Requires Changed Concepts 

The national sovereign state is a well-estab- 
lished, highly useful, and very durable institution. 
Together with its system of loyalty, its organiza- 


tion of power, and its jurisdiction over persons 
and territory, the nation state is the foundation 
of modern world society. It arose out of histori- 
related to the 
feudalism, to the spread of commerce, to the 
revolutionary intellectual developments associated 
with the age of enlightenment, and to many other 
factors well known from the short study of his- 
tory. At some stages in this development and in 


cal developments collapse of 


some places, the national state became an end in 
itself to be served and preserved at all costs. 
But the same dynamic forces that broke the 





feudalism—trade and ideas—have 
threatened the exclusiveness of the modern state 
and the theories of absolute sovereignty upon 
which it is developed. Its comparatively slow and 
steady growth through several centuries has been 


bonds of 


almost abruptly challenged by forces and ideas 
which now call for drastic adjustments in think- 
ing regarding much of what the sovereign state 
has stood for. It is one of the most challenging 
problems of our time that just when many limita- 
tions are becoming evident in the nation state 
system as revealed in the lives and experiences 
of the older nations, a vast new array of enthu- 
siastically national states has come into being 
states which threaten to pattern their policy 
and action by outmoded practices discredited by 
the elder statesmen among the nations 
hideous example of 
Stateism among non-Communist countries—Nazi 
Germany—was brought to an end. But other 
forms equally abhorrent to free and democrat- 
ically minded people still exist in our midst— 
notably in the Communist countries. The sacrifice 
of the individual in the interest of the state has 
there been so well carried out that for many years 
to come the possibility of coexistence must remain 
in doubt; but it must yet be attempted. 

While the two kinds of state systems are in 
active competition to the point of seeking each 
other’s destruction, the attempt to coexist raises 
the question whether it is wise for democratic so- 
cieties to be diminishing the exclusiveness of na- 
tional state sovereignty and power and to be creat- 


Fortunately, the most 


ing new multilateral instrumentalities, necessarily 
less well organized and in many ways less efficient. 
In actual fact, so it seems to me, the survival of 


democratic society is more likely in the context of 
new international joint decision-making agencies 
than through preservation of the 18th and 19th 
century patterns of national exclusiveness. 

As already noted, the international agencies— 
whether worldwide, regional, or bilateral—have 
arisen by necessity out of the inability of national 
states to deal effectively with greater than na- 
tional problems. Through joint decision-making 
agencies, mutual confidence is more likely to be 
maintained, even among the free and democratic 
countries. Fear of individual national efforts to 
dominate is reduced. New states, now in a ma- 
jority with other underdeveloped countries, can 
become involved in responsible 


more easily 
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participation in the world governmental business. 
And, | believe, it will become clear that the anti- 
democratic Communist states can best be dealt 
with in the context of multilateral organizations 
where they also become subject to the persuasions 
and pressures of joint decision-making processes. 

Indeed, I believe that the real threat to the 
survival of free and democratic states lies in their 
reluctance to give up national symbols where 
they no longer are of utility or even threaten 
the attainment of agreed national, let alone in- 
ternaticaal goals. Great progress has been made, 
but it has been too slow, too reluctantly ac- 
cepted, and frequently far from adequate for the 
attainment of agreed goals. This is evident in in- 
ternational trade, economic development, and 
raising educational and health standards around 
the world. In all these areas, massive programs, 
administered by powerful and competent inter- 
national agencies, so far have been fairly gen- 
erally resisted. Progress has been made in the 
programs and institutions that have already been 
built. But | fear that the progress represents too 
little. | hope it will not come too late 

Progress depends upon agreement among the 
It depends also upon positive 
support within each nation at the governmental 


nations involved 


level and at the level of citizen understanding 
At both levels, the key to progress is education. 

It makes no sense in this day and age to carry 
on educational programs that do not introduce 
the student to the principal world cultures and 
religious and social systems. It makes no sense to 
neglect education about the world’s principal 
political and economic systems and about the 
relationship of our national economic develop- 
ment to that of the world as a whole. Citizens 
need an understanding of national and world 
politics, international trade, world economic de- 
velopment, and of those affairs of men that are 
increasingly the subject of organized social control 
through government and international organiza- 
tion. 

We need, above all, to prepare our citizens to 
look upon the sovereign national state as a social 
institution created to serve a purpose, subject to 
critical appraisal as to its utility in the context of 
modern world needs. They are unlikely to throw 
the sovereign state aside, but they will want it 
to remain under control and designed to serve 
the needs of the modern world. 
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AUBREY L. BERRY and DONALD M. CLELAND 


LEMENTARY school principals are con- reader of the letter. The goal is to serve both 
stantly called upon to evaluate the perform honestly and fairly 
ance and predict the success of teachers. In [he writer of confidential letters of recom 
stances, this is done by writing mendation must apply the same basic principle 
are filed in district personnel or placemer hat he would expect to employ in readings 
ommendation as a prospective employer. To 
Regardless of the criticiss } ten hears rite an honest, frank, fair, and evaluative | 
letters of recommendation a ne of the most f recommendation is not an easy task. But it | 


riteria for tl elec of tea hat nearly every school principal m 


information—for examp! I | data perform as part of his professional duties 


Never in Haste 


written statements guide th tter of recommendation should not be 
rejecting an applicat teaching ter iste. It may well be instrumental 1 


of many people. Too often 


districts have grown in size, the I t the fact that they were written a fe 
Oo] principal | increasil tes before the mailman was due to arrive 
write confidential ters of recom toan or an appointment, or before 
Research has shown, in fact, that the home after a long busy day at the office. Further 
most valuable source of recommendation a ta more, they should not be written when the adrena 
teacher is the principal. Furthermore, the recor nten the blood stream is high because 
mendation of the most recent employer is weighed f anger toward the person for whom the lette1 
more heavily than are reports of earlier experience ritt \ reader is quick to sense irritatio 
(In no instance, however, should any period of tter. He then is faced with the problem of 
employment be overlooked. A gap i rts of | ling whether the writer's irritation was legit 
experience may be a danger signal. ) mate and is, therefore, a danger sign, or whether 
Letters of recommendation, therefore, must be simply the reflection of largely unsubstantiated 


considered from two points of view: | iS instru personal 

ments to be read and interpreted for the promo etters which truly reveal teaching aptitudes, 

tion of personnel, and 2) as instruments to be ualifications, powers, and promise can best bs 

written to aid a person in securing the best type vritten when a person 1S calm and thoughtful 

of position for which he may be qualified Letters of recommendation must be thought 
\ principal must recognize the fact that the rough carefully before they are written. They 

writing or interpretation of letters of recom- require serious effort, a great deal of concentration 

mendation is not mere routine or duty. It is a and constant study, and thorough evaluation in 

professional obligation, an opportunity to aid both order to report facts fairly. There must be plan 


the person for whom the letter is written and the ning 


Based on Facts 


Aubrey I Berry is Director of the Educational Place 
ment Service, University of California, Los Angeles 
Donald M. Cleland is Director of Personnel Services 
Santa Monica Unified Schools, Santa Monica, California able all materials, notes, ratings, anecdotal records, 


It is axiomatic that the writer should have avail- 
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and other sources of information about the person 
for whom he is going to write a letter. A reader 
has confidence in a person who knows what he 
is talking about. It is unwise to try to bluff; such 
attempts are quickly detected by a critical reader. 
He immediately loses confidence in the writer 
and the letter’s value is materially reduced. 

Opinions must be based on observations, ac- 
curately made and accurately recorded. If unsup- 
ported by facts, orinions lack concreteness and 
the reader detects w itt he believes is evasiveness. 
He tends to conclude that there must be hidden 
meanings, and questions the qualifications of the 
person for whom the letter is written. Equally im- 
portant, if there are weaknesses which should be 
pointed out, it is best to do so frankly. There is 
such a thing as being so subtle that the reader 
completely misses the point. 


Characteristics of a Good Recommendation 


The following characteristics will serve as a 
guide to principals to insure that most of the basic 
information is included in a recommendation and 


presented in sequential order. 


e@ Experience Record 
Length of service—when and where 

Grade level and/or subjects taught 

Writer's relationship to person for whom recom- 
mendation is being written 

Statement of means upon which judgment ts 
based 

Character of school population 

Personal Characteristics 

Brief description of personal qualifications— 
tact, courtesy, judgment, sympathy, unselfish- 
ness, dependability, diligence, forcefulness 

Physical and mental fitness 

Tangible evidence of professional interest— 
enthusiasm, alertness 

Breadth of interest—cultural, community ac- 
tivities, sponsorship of youth groups, recrea- 
tional activities 

Character—honesty, ideals, morals, personal 
habits 

Professional Competence 

Understanding of children 

General mastery of methods 

Lesson and classroom planning 


Classroom organization 


Skill in control 
Leadership in instruction 
Competence in special areas—art, music, physi- 
cal education 

@ Personal Relationships 

Pupils 

Teachers 

Administrators 

Parents 
@ General Evaluation 

Desire to retain 

Percentile or appropriate ranking 


Prediction of future success 


The accompanying confidential letter of recom- 
mendation might serve principals as a sample of 
how the above charag¢teristics can be incorporated 
in a recommendation. 


Need for Frankness 


In writing letters of recommendation, care must 
be taken to avoid the general criticism to which 
references are sometimes subjected. In particular, 


these are 


@ too vague, polite, inoffensive, or general 

@ too laudatory rather than evaluative 

@ too evasive, failing to tell the whole truth 

@ too often written because of pity for an indi- 
vidual, fear of his reaction, or for the pur- 


pose of easing him out of a school. 


A letter of recommendation for a poorly quali- 
fied teacher which reflects any of the above weak- 
nesses is a violation of sound professional ethics. 

The elementary school principal has a major 
responsibility to the profession to state boldly the 
truth and facts which would recommend—or fail 
to recommend—an individual for a teaching posi- 
tion. The principal is generally protected against 
libel on confidential recommendations because he 
has proper privilege to make this type of com- 
munication as long as the statements are made 
without malice 

Upon the writing of a good letter of recom- 
mendation may depend the future teaching of the 
boys and girls in our schools. Principals must re- 
member that the welfare of many children takes 
precedence over the welfare of any one individual. 

Can you improve the next letter of recommen- 
dation you are asked to write? 
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Miss Jane Doe served as an elementary teacher in 
the Valley View School District in Pleasanton, Cali- 
fornia, from September 1955 to June 1960. She taught 
fourth grade for the first three years and has taught 
a sixth-grade class since 1958 in the Hiawatha Ele- 
mentary School. This school serves an average of 
450 pupils of upper middle class families from kin- 
dergarten through the eighth grade. During her 
sixth-grade assignment, she also handled the school 
chorus and was responsible for the assembly programs 
for the entire school. 


For the past three years, Miss Doe has taught under 
my supervision. As her supervisory principal, I 
have had the responsibility of frequent classroom 
visitations, observations, and evaluations, and have 
worked with her in planning a program for the im- 
provement of instruction. 


Miss Doe is a wholesome young woman who shows 
evidence of refinement and sound personal habits. 
She has always exhibited enthusiasm for her work 
and is alert to the needs of her pupils as well as 
to those of the teaching profession. She con- 
tinually shows tact and courtesy in her personal 
relations with others. For the past two years, Miss 
Doe has shared the responsibility of the leader- 
ship of a Girl Scout troop in our school. She is 
a member of the Pleasanton Little Theater group 
and has assisted with several production activities. 

Miss Doe enjoys and has been successful in 
working with nine- to eleven-year-old youngsters 
and has a sympathetic understanding of their needs. 
She works best with average to above average 
children. Her lessons and classroom planning 
have been thorough. As a result, she has a well- 
organized learning environment. She has had no 
more than normal difficulty with classroom control. 


Miss Doe makes good use of instructional mate- 
rials and plans effectively for individual dif- 
ferences in the skill subjects. She provides a 
rich program in the social studies. Although her 
classroom is always attractive and functional, she 
has had some difficulty in teaching specific art 
techniques. Her greatest strength is in the field 
of special music where she shows excellent leader- 
ship in both the school and the community. 


Miss Doe is a good member of the professional team. 
Her judgment is sound in relationship to pupils, 
teachers, parents, and administrators. She is partic- 
ularly adept in conducting parent conferences. 


I would rate Miss Doe among the upper one-third 
of the teachers whom I have supervised in the past 
ten years. She is leaving our school district due 
to her plans for marriage this summer and a move 
to another location. We are sorry to have her 
leave and I believe she would be a welcome addi- 
tion to any elementary school staff. 
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a reader 
comments on 


JOSEPH M. VOCOLO 


NATIONAL ELI 


series of articles ap 


N the May 1960 issue of THI 

MENTARY PRINCIPAL, 
peared on foreign languages in the elementary 
school. One article, entitled “Foreign Languages 
What Research Says” and 


by John B. Carroll of Harvard University 


for Children 
quite a stir in educational circles and w 
quently reprinted in The Education Dig 

October 1960. It was called to my attention by the 
director of our University School, who shared some 


of the views expressed by the author. Indeed, | am 


sure many administrators, parents, and teachers 
concur with the main theme of the article 

As a foreign language teacher involved in FLES 
programs since 1952 in some capacity or other, | 
would like to offer these comments in reply to the 
arguments and opinions offered by the author 

Before beginning a discussion of any proposed 
change of curriculum, we must first ask ourselves 
What are the argu 


ments put forth on the behalf of FLES? What does 


) 


why we want or need a change 


research say on this matter 

An answer was hinted at by Professor Carroll 
when he stated: “Among the few more or less self 
evident facts that probably do not require complete 
experimental demonstration is that many children 
are able to learn a second language quite readily 
learning 


and easily Andersson has said that 


the sound patterns of a language, which ts to say 


Joseph M. Vocolo is Supervising Teacher of Foreign 
Languages, University School, Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity, DeKalb, Illinois 


Carroll, John B. “Foreign Languages for Children 
What Research Says.” The National Elementary Prin 
pal 39:12. May 1960 
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learning to speak a language, is a process which 
comes most naturally to young children.” * Fur- 
thermore, he added this statement which is of 
particular importance to the basic philosophy of 
FLES instruction 


languages declines steadily through childhood in 


“This uncanny ability to absorb 


direct proportion as children make increased use 
of their rational and conceptual faculties.” * Max 
Kirch, who was also quoted by Professor Carroll 


in effect says the same thing: “The ability of all 


children to reproduce foreign sounds not present 
in English seemed to be in inverse proportion to 
their age.” ' 

Commenting on this information, Professor Cat 
roll said that it indicated “that young children can 


aCQulre 


good pronunciation more rapidly and easily 

than adults under normal conditions.” He tended 

count the importance of this, saying that with 

sible exception of pronunciation, it is doubt 

hat young children learn foreign languages 

any better and faster, given the same opportunities 

ind amount of time 

ver, acquisition of superior or even {| 

pronunciation is no minor chore and certainly 

skill we must possess in order to communicate 

For the first six years of his life, the child 1 

volved in mastering the many sounds of 


ive language as a prelude to reading, writ 


ind later language learnings. Language is first 


Reading 


Vriting simply involve the use of written sym 


foremost oral-aural communication 


bols of the spoken language. We should never 

underestimate the importance of proper and precis« 
pronunciation 

Wilder Penfield, Director of the Montreal Neu 

Institute, speaking of the four areas of 

devoted to vocalization, writes Phere 

vhen the child has a remarkable capacity 

these areas for the learning of language 

learned 

Later 


appearance of capacity for reason and 


a time when several languages can be 


simultaneously as easily as one language 
with the 
abstract thought, this early ability is largely lost.” 


Further he adds: “Why should foreign languages 


Andersson, Theodore. The Teaching of Foreign 
guages in the Elementary School. New York: D. ¢ 
Co. 1953. p. 10 

lhid., p. 10 
Kirch, Max S. “At What Age Elementary School Lan 
guage Teaching?” Modern Language Journal 40:399-400 
November 1956 





make their appearance long after a boy or girl has 
lost full capacity for language learning?” ° 

And so the evidence continues to mount indi- 
cating that adolescence, and certainly adulthood, 
are not the best times to begin learning a second 
language. 

For some reason or other, the mistaken opinion 
is held by many that children learn a second lan- 
guage faster. | am amazed at the amount of re- 
search done in this area, some of which was cited 
by Professor Carroll. If a child takes from six to 
eight years to master the sounds of his native lan- 
guage, why should we expect him to add a second 
language any faster? And let us not forget that in 
learning his native language, he is doing so all day, 
365 days a year, and has as his teachers every 
person he meets, everything he sees, every experi- 
ence he has. This can hardly be classified as fast 
learning when we think of the typical foreign lan- 
guage program at the secondary school level, where 
we hope for the same results in two years of study, 
fifty minutes a day, five days a week, thirty-six 
weeks of the year, minus holidays. 

Quite frankly, the entire discussion is beside the 
point, for it is not a matter of whether or not chil- 
dren learn faster. As all the evidence indicates, 
it is a matter of readiness; there is a time when 
children are ripe for language learning. The early 
years of a child’s life are the best time to begin the 
study of a second language. To postpone the ex- 
perience is foolish. 

When should FLES begin? As soon as possible! 
Let’s ask ourselves, when does a child begin learn- 
ing his native language? It matters little in what 
specific grade we initiate a program. What is im- 
portant is that we begin early. The whole idea 
behind the movement to teach foreign languages 
to children is an attempt to emulate as closely as 
possible the way in which a child learns his mother 
tongue. However, in all fairness to this movement, 
we must understand that not nearly as much time 
can be devoted to the second language. In the 
typical program with an itinerant teacher visiting 
many classes, the child is exposed to the foreign 
language for too brief a time each day. When the 
foreign language teacher leaves, exit also the for- 


eign language. If the work of the traveling language 


A communication printed in Bulletin of the American 
fceademy of Arts and Sciences. vol. 6, no. 5, February 


1983 


teacher could be carried on by the classroom 
teacher, then we would be creating an environment 
in which the second language could be practically 
utilized. 

Much of the criticism leveled at FLES programs 
has been unfair when one considers the amount 
of time devoted to such programs. If we wish 
greater returns, we must make a greater invest- 
ment. 

Based on all the findings and just plain horse 
sense, the conclusion is clear. In order to take ad- 
vantage of children’s natural gifts, we should ini- 
tiate foreign language instruction as early as possi- 
ble. This early training should be articulated with 
junior and senior high school foreign language 
courses. In these times, we can ill afford a shortage 
of people competent in several languages. As An- 
“It would seem that by adopting 
this principle, educators have the opportunity for 


dersson puts it 


once to avoid the accusation “Too little and too 
late’.”” ' 


“ Andersson, Theodore. op. cit., p. 31. 
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“SURVEY OF CURRENT PRACTICES FOR PREPARING PRINCIPALS” 


One of the Department's major projects during 
the past several years has concerned the improve- 
ment of preparation programs for elementary 
school principals 

In 1951, a Committee on Professional Stand 
ards was appointed by the Executive Committee 
This group helped to prepare a booklet, You Are 
Invited To Help Make National Policies, which 
was intended as a discussion guide for state and 
local elementary school principals associations 
Many professional groups accepted the booklet’s 
invitation and the results of their discussions were 
summarized and reported in THE NATIONAL EL! 
MENTARY PRINCIPAL for December 1955 under 
the ttle, “The Platform You Built.” 


this eight-page feature are still available for groups 


Reprints of 


who might be interested in using it as a basis for 
further discussion 

With the completion of this first major phase of 
the project, a new committee was formed—the 
Committee on Preparation for the Principalship 
Under its leadership, the DESP sponsored a series 
of regional conferences on preparation for the prin 
cipalship. Each was attended by about 150 elemen 
tary school principals, superintendents, classroom 
teachers, and university personnel. A report was 
prepared for each of these meetings, covering de 
sirable qualifications for the principalship, preserv- 
ice preparation, inservice programs, certification, 
and related areas 

One of the major objectives of the regional con 
ferences was to stimulate colleges and universities 


and state and local elementary school principals 


associations to initiate their own programs to 
strengthen preparation for the principalship. Many 
organizations and 


professional universities ac 


cepted the challenge and have carried out worth 
while projects 

Ihe third major phase of the Department's ef 
forts in this field was begun in the fall of 1959 
when a new committee was appointed, following 
the completion of the preceding group’s work. This 
committee, called the Committee on College and 
University Relationships, has as one of its major 
responsibilities the stimulation of action programs 
in colleges and universities to improve preparation 
The Committee met in No 
Annual Meeting in St. Louis 


in March 1960, and again this past November 


for the principalship 
vember 1959, at the 


A Need for Action 


At their meeting this past November, members 
of the Committee discussed a broad range of topics 
related to the elementary school principalship. 
They recognized that considerable progress has 
already been made—that both principals and unt- 
versity personnel have been made more aware of 
the importance of defining the preparation §re- 
quirements for the elementary principalship and 
strengthening preservice and inservice programs 
accordingly. There still remains, of course, much 
to be done 

The Committee noted especially the decision of 
the American Association of School Administra 


tors to limit active membership after 1963 to 
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uperintendents who have completed graduate pro 
grams approved by an accrediting body endorsed 
AASA. (The National Council for the 


Accreditation of Teacher Education has 


by the 


endorsed.) While in no way attempting 

the merits of the DESP eventually taking similar 

action, the Committee felt that the AASA’s dect 

sion would affect program requirements for el 
ary school principals in many instituti 

is, therefore, more important 

DESP work actively with col 


+} 
Vl 


1) 


of the Ce 
DESP I 
decision 
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{ | 


principalship, and interested 


tion. It is hoped that the 


professors of educa 


booklet will be widely 


used, both by state and local groups and by col 


‘ges and universities, as a basis for further ex 
ploration of the type of preparation needed for 
the elementary principalship 

The Committee also explored the possibility of 


other types of publications which would further 
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LOCAL - STATE - NATIONAL 


STATE AND LOCAL 


Connecticut Reports on Workshop 


The Elementary School Associa- 


tion of Connecticut has recently issued a report 


Principals 


on the workshop sponsored by the Association 
this past summer. The two-week program was 
held on the campus of the University of Con- 
necticut, July 11-29, and was cosponsored by 
the University’s School of Education. 

“Planning an Elementary School Curriculum 
for the Future’ was the conference theme. It 
was chosen in recognition of the profession’s re- 
sponsibility for planning a school program that 
will help prepare children to live in a world 
of rapid and extreme technological change 

The activities of the workshop were organized 
around four major areas: |) factors indicating 
the need for curriculum change; 2) planning for 
effective change; 3) effective ways of implement- 
ing proposed curriculum changes; and 4) se 
lected trends in elementary school curriculum 

Included in the ESPAC’s conference report 
are the conclusions of the study groups which 
discussed these four topics and the working papers 
prepared in advance of the conference for use 


by participants. 


Georgia Holds Annual Conference 


The Georgia Department of Elementary School 
Principals held its annual conference 
November 10-12 at the Rock Eagle 4-H Club 


Center, Eatonton, Georgia. “Professional Action 


winter 


in a Changing World” was the meeting’s theme. 
In addition to three general sessions, the program 
included several small group assemblies and a 
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series of clinics on specific elementary school 


problems 


South Carolina Holds First Summer Meeting 


Characteristics of a Good Elementary School” 
was the theme of the first annual summer con- 
ference of the South Carolina Elementary School 
Principals Association. The meeting was held 
July 25-28 at Camp Socareda, North Carolina 

General session speakers discussed a variety 
of topics related to the theme—the improve- 
ment of elementary education in South Carolina, 
society's expectations of its schools, the nature 
of a good elementary school program, how chil- 
dren learn and curricular implications of this 
knowledge, and the principal’s role in a good 


elementary school 


NATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Summer Conference Plans 


The Department’s 19th annual summer con- 
ference will be held on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, July 3-14, 1961. 
It is being cosponsored by the University and 
by the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA. 

[he conference—built around the theme 
“World Education”—will study 
the educational implications of international, na- 
tional, and human tensions resulting from 1) the 
economic relations of countries in various stages 
of development; 2) barriers to communications; 
3) the inadequacy of international legal struc- 
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Now, for the first time, to meet the daily 
classroom and laboratory needs of teach- 
ers in elementary and junior high schools, 
the entire field of young people's science 
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available of science teaching aids geared 
specifically to kindergarten through ninth 
grade. 32 pages, profusely illustrated; 
describes more than 300 science and 
mathematics materials—many never before 
available to schools. Obtainable only 
through the Science Materials Center, 
catalog includes materials for teacher dem- 
onstrations and for group and individual 
projects by students. For FREE copy, 
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tures and procedures for settling disputes and 
conflicts; and 4) man’s inability to recognize and 
live with global tension. 

Participants will attend a morning general ses- 
sion where films and talks will be used to give 
background information on topics to be con- 
sidered. Then a prominent speaker, typically not 
a professional educator, will deliver the major ad- 
dress. In the afternoon, an educator will raise 
questions based on the morning presentation be- 
fore the group divides into small discussion 
groups. 

The staff for the conference will be composed 
of prominent educators and specialists devoted 
to the analysis of world tensions. 

Cost of the two-week meeting, excluding hous- 
ing, meals, and transportation, will be $60 per 
person. This amount covers a $50 registration 
and tuition fee and a general conference fee of 
$10. A special daily rate of $8 per person in 
a double room, including board, will be avail- 
able from July 2 through 14. 

Two graduate hours of credit will be granted 
by the University of Wisconsin to participants. 
Additional information may be obtained from 
the DESP or from Philip Lambert, Resident Di- 
rector, World Tensions and Education Workshop, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 


Resolutions Committee Appointed 


The 1961 Resolutions Committee will meet in 
Atlantic City at the time of the DESP’s Annual 
Meeting. The Committee’s report will be pre- 
sented at the business meeting on March 22. 

Richard G. Hansen, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Saint Paul, Minnesota, is chairman 
of the Committee. Other members are Lois 
Carter, Spartanburg, South Carolina; James M. 
May, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Helen I. Waide, Alex- 
andria, Virginia; and Walter S. Zebrowski, Palos 
Verdes Estates, California. 


New Publication on 
the Academically Talented 


In cooperation with the NEA’s Project on the 
Academically Talented Student, the Department 
of Elementary School Principals will soon pub- 
lish a booklet on the academically talented pupil 
in the elementary school. Tentatively scheduled 
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for release by mid-February, the 96-page docu- 
ment is written specifically for principals of ele- 
mentary schools 

Among the topics treated are characteristics 
of the academically talented, identification, cur- 
riculum issues, methods of organizing programs 
for the talented, working with teachers and par- 
ents, and evaluation 

All members of the Department for 1960-61 
will receive a copy of the new booklet as part 


of their membership service 


Regional Meeting of State Leaders 


State representatives and presidents of state 
elementary school principals associations from 
eight Mid-Atlantic states will meet at NEA head- 
quarters on January 6. Represented at the meet- 
ing will be Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The meeting was called by DESP president 
Roberta Barnes to discuss promotion of attend- 
ance at the Department's forthcoming Annual 


Meeting, the interchange of ideas about profes- 
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sional association activities among states, and co- 
operation between the state organizations and 
the national Department. 


Future Summer Conferences 


The DESP has accepted invitations from two 
universities to cosponsor summer conferences dur- 
ing 1962. The first is for a regional meeting for 
beginning elementary school principals at the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. The 
second is for a national conference at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 

Specific dates will be announced later for both 


conferences. 


Membership Report 


DESP membership was 15,660 on December | 
his 1s almost exactly the same as the enrollment 
for December 1959. In view of the increase in 
dues last September, membership for 1960-61 is 
equal to expectations. States which have already 
met their membership goals are Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Nevada, Oklahoma, and Wyo- 
ming 

Total membership last year was 19,689. 
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Teaching Machines and Programmed Learn- 
ing: A Source Book. A. A. Lumsdaine and Rob- 
ert Glaser (editors). Washington, D. C.: Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 1960. 736 p. 
$7.50. 


Principals who wonder what all the shouting is 
about in connection with the claims and counter- 
claims of teaching machines may now have the op- 
portunity of having their suspicions confirmed or 
their fears allayed by reading this comprehensive 
treatment of the subject. As the subtitle indicates, this 
is a source book of materials hitherto widely scat- 
tered, unpublished, or obscured in some publication 
not easily accessible to the layman. To say that the 
editors have made a contribution to a field so new 
that it lends itself easily to misrepresentation and mis- 
conceptions is to make a mild understatement 

The book is organized into five parts, composed 
of nearly 50 different articles; some of these were 
originally published earlier but revised for this vol- 
ume, and others were originally prepared for this 
book. After introductory articles by the editors, Parts 
Il and III pay tribute to the pioneering work of S. 
L. Pressey of Ohio State University and B. F. Skinner 
of Harvard University, both of whom have long been 
advocates of some form of automated teaching. Part 
IV is concerned with reporting work done in the 
military and other fields where relatively limited edu- 
cational objectives were pursued and where an ef- 
ficient method of mass production was particularly 
desirable. Part V attempts to bring us up to date on 
recent work in the field. The appendix carries 110 
pages of annotated bibliography of all publications 
in machine teaching known to the compilers. 

It would be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
to do justice to the book in the space of a short 
review. Perhaps the reader’s appetite will be whetted 
more by a discussion of some of the articles of im- 
mediate concern to the principal who is interested in 
the subject and wishes to know more about it. 

For those wishing to gain an overview of the 
whole field of teaching machines, Dr. Lumsdaine’s 
introductory article is recommended. In it, he at- 
tempts to describe the variety of machines available, 


their uses, and the psychological principles employed 
In the companion introductory article by Dr. Glaser, 
stress is put upon the importance of programing, the 
need for carefully defining the machine's use, and the 
strength of machine teaching in providing “feedback” 
and “reinforcement.” 

Dr. Skinner, in his article on “Teaching Machines,” 
presents both a simple and a more complex illustra- 
tion of how material is programed for the machine 

Two articles of exceptionally provocative material 
are those by Ramo, who attempts to look into his 
crystal ball and predict the “new look” in education 
when teaching machines are widely used (p. 367-81), 
and by James Finn on the application of machines to 
teaching and the implications they have for school 
instruction (p. 382-94). In sum, Dr. Finn predicts 
that we shortly face a revolution in classroom prac- 
tices for which we are poorly prepared. 

One of the most highly recommended articles is 
that written by Gilbert (p. 478-81) in which he 
humorously but with serious intent suggests 14 rules 
for the development of automated teaching. Another 
contribution of note is Pressey’s second look at what 
he had wrought after being away from the field for 
nearly twenty years (p. 497-505). He seriously cau- 
tions against too hasty a conclusion that machine 
teaching can, in any important way, replace gifted 
teachers. He does insist, however, that it can relieve 
teachers of much of the drudgery involved. He fur- 
ther stresses the importance of keeping machines 
the servants rather than the masters of the educa- 
tional enterprise, and that educators must determine 
the purposes the machines serve 

Some of the major issues and problems remain- 
ing to be determined are summarized in concluding 
articles by Lumsdaine and Carr (p. 517-62). It is 
generally agreed that the exact role of the automatic 
device, or “hardware,” has not been finally de- 
termined, nor have the experimenters discovered yet 
what particular areas of learning the machines are 
best suited to serve. Psychological problems, such 
as the size of the step taken in the progression of 
learning, the degree to which the learner should be 
provided “prompts” or “cues,” and the logic of the 
learning sequence, have yet to be determined. 

Dr. Lumsdaine further suggests that it is probably 
an unfortunate selection of nomenclature to term 
automated devices as “teaching machines.” This term 
has evoked an undesirable conception of automatized 
learning and the vision of robots replacing teachers. 
He proposes that this new field be identified as “auto- 
instructional methods,” with emphasis upon the ad- 
vantage of replacing the more routinized aspects of 
teaching with machines. Two important conclusions 
must be emphasized: 1) teaching machines as pro- 
gramed learning need a great deal more careful re- 
search before final judgments can be made and, in 
the meantime, all must keep an open mind and a 
willingness to follow the evidence wherever it leads; 
2) the introduction of mechanical devices emphasizes 
more than ever the necessity of using a “team” ap- 
proach to teaching, one which includes teachers, ad- 
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ministrators, curriculum specialists, psychologists, and 
a new breed—*“educational technicians.’ 

Throughout the volume, the emphasis is on the 
experimental nature of automated teaching and the 
role of teaching machines, the essentially supple 
mentary relation of machines to teachers and cur- 
riculum makers, the importance of programing as 
the basic ingredient, and the unquestioned revolu 
tionary impact of programed learning on conven- 
tional methods of teaching 

Audio-visual specialists may view this new field 
with a degree of alarm equal to that expressed by 
classroom teachers. TV and motion picture and other 
projectors, the former hardware, are clearly out 
moded because of their restricted role as primarily 
stimulus” devices, whereas the newer teaching ma 
chines lay a strong claim to priority as devices which 
provide for the active response of the learner. Perhaps 
we all need to view the advent of the new entry into 
the race for educational supremacy with suspended 
judgment, waiting for more of the issues and prob 
lems to be clarified and solved before we plunge into 
a new vogue which might turn out to be a typical edu 
cational “flash in the pan 
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to the interests and professional concerns of ele- 
mentary school principals, but occasionally an ex- 
ception should be made. Dr. Wilson’s book measures 
up as an exception for at least two reasons: |) the 
basic administrative theory underlying much of what 
he presents is directly applicable to the work of the 
principal, and 2) a principal, more than any other 
educational worker, needs to have a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the headaches and heartaches his own 
superintendent is not likely to share with him 

Dr. Wilson combines a thorough understanding 
of the superintendent’s problems on the practical 
level with an equally competent insight into some of 
the administrative theories which ought to guide the 
superintendent in his efforts to solve them. Written 
in an easy, almost breezy style, devoid of much of 
the jargon which all too often plagues the writing 
of educational publications, the author attempts to 
present the problems the superintendent faces on the 
While he frankly reveals some of the 
dirty linen” of administration, he balances it with 
positive suggestions for a better way of working 

It is clear that Dr. Wilson is talking about a new 
brand of superintendent, one who, he says, is rapidly 
rising to assume a larger superintendency and pos- 
sesses the following traits: professional preparation 
for the job, dynamic qualities of leadership, practical 
skill in working with human beings, all-round ability 
in many related areas of competence. It may also be 
assumed that such a person is fairly young (not over 
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40), since he still has a long way to go in his pro- 
fessional advancement. 

In turn, the author discusses the advantages of 
being a superintendent, the scope of his activities 
and responsibilities, and the characteristics of the 
job. It is in this latter category that the deficiencies 
and disadvantages of being a superintendent are 
thoroughly explored and revealed. Reading Chapter 
Il alone should be sufficient to determine whether an 
elementary school principal ever wants to aspire to 
the superintendency, or whether he should count his 
blessings and stay where he is. 

This reviewer was disturbed by Dr. Wilson’s in- 
sistence in Chapter III, as he discusses the superin- 
tendent’s relations with his board of education, that 
the chief executive's first allegiance is to the board 
which hired him (page 62). It would seem that this 
is an easy escape from the more complicated situa- 
tion of divided loyalties where the superintendent is 
often faced with the necessity to stand courageously 
for some educational principle and, if necessary, go 
down fighting for what he considers right. There are 
innumerable times when he must choose between 
siding with the board and championing the cause 
of the professional staff. It is to be hoped that, while 
the superintendent must obviously be a member of 
the board “team,” he cannot afford to forget that 
he is also a professional, representing other profes- 
sionals who have objectives which might not coin- 
cide comfortably with the board’s judgment. 

In the chapter on superintendent-faculty relation- 
ships (IV), the author has shown keen insight into 
the many motivations and desires of the teaching 
staff about which the principal will profit from read- 
ing. Glaringly absent, however, is any recognition of 
the fact that the superintendent has “a good right 
arm” in the person of the principal. Nowhere does 
the author reveal that he knows that principals exist 
and have a very important part in the success of 
any educational enterprise. If there is one basic weak- 
ness in the book, this would surely be it. 

This same lack of recognition of the role of the 
principal is demonstrated in the chapter on cur- 
riculum revision (V). The author seems to assume 
that curriculum change is exclusively the province of 
the superintendent and his central office staff. How- 
ever, the principal may take some comfort from 
the knowledge he will gain in how to deal with 
the curriculum “reformers” Dr. Wilson so humor- 
ously and penetratingly portrays. 

In Chapter VI, the author presents his conception 
of administrative leadership. In doing this, he pro- 
poses that administrative charts may be attractive 
devices, but that they don’t work! He then turns 
about and presents one which this reviewer would 
conclude is as confusing and unpromising as the 
ones the author rejects. First, he rejects the idea of 
straight “line” authority, then pokes fun at the com- 
plicated organizational charts of the misguided senti- 
mentalist who tries to introduce democracy in terms 
of a diagram, and finally ends up with a complex 
structure which has all the earmarks of “line” or- 


ganization. This inconsistency is further complicated 
by a series of sound organizational principles which 
deny the intent of the chart he favors! 

Chapter VII, on public relations, again demon- 
strates the author’s lack of recognition of the im- 
portant role of the principal, although he does recog- 
nize the invaluable asset of a satisfied child and a 
skillful teacher. Other than this, the chapter is of 
interest for his description of the intelligent usage of 
the various mass media for public relations purposes. 

With the exception of Chapter X, the balance of 
the book will be of only passing interest to the princi- 
pal. Chapter VIII deals with “the little things that 
count” in the superintendent's daily professional life; 
IX, XI, and XII, with preparation for the superin- 
tendency and getting a job. Chapter X, however, is 
another matter. In it, the author presents a “self- 
test” to evaluate the qualities of a person who looks 
with favor on administrative work. It would seem 
to apply with little change to the determination of 
the qualities which make a good principal. 

This reviewer has given more space to the volume 
under discussion than is normally allotted because of 
the conviction that it represents a type of reading 
matter in which the principal ought to delve. It will 
give him a better conception of the superintendency 
and ought to make him more competent and sympa- 
thetic in his work with the chief executive. It should 
be of equal interest to the elementary school prin- 
cipal who gazes longingly at the superintendency as a 
position of prestige to which he aspires, and the prin- 
cipal who reads merely to better understand his boss 

WILBUR A. YAUCH 
Book Review Editor 
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The principal who now has or is soon going to 
have responsibility for the administration of a pro- 
gram for the gifted will find some helpful ideas in 
Education of the Gifted. The authors suggest criteria 
for the selection of teachers of the gifted. They pro- 
vide procedures for organization of a program, and 
indicate how to correlate it with the total educational 
program. There is almost an ABC presentation o 
what to do first, second, third, etc., in organizing and 
executing a program for gifted children. 

The authors place the program within various con- 
texts: the educational philosophy framework, the cul- 
tural framework of the community, and the demo- 
cratic framework of the nation. This approach has 
value in preventing any form of isolated treatment of 
the gifted, or of thinking of them as a group needing 
completely unique experiences and provisions 

Acceleration and enrichment as methods are treat- 
ed quite fully, including the advantages and disad- 
vantages of both as well as examples of good func- 
tional programs using either or both methods. Special 
classes are regarded as a form of enrichment and not 
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aS a unique organizational pattern. This treatment is 
inconsistent with treatments by others and may need 
to be examined from the administrative point of view 
Special classes are obviously an administrative de- 
vice, while enrichment is an educational device. How- 
ever, studies on special classes appear in the book and 
the principal may examine them to help him decide 
the merits of special classes for his particular school 

The authors have the same difficulty in defining 
giftedness as do most people concerned with the prob- 
lem. While they recognize that intelligence tests are 
not the sole instrument for identifying the gifted and 
know the limitations of most measuring devices, they 
do not wish to accept consistently remarkable per- 
formance in some worthwhile line of endeavor as the 
single criterion of giftedness. In their text, the gifted 
are defined as those who possess a superior central 
nervous system characterized by the potential to per- 
form tasks requiring a comparatively high degree of 
intellectual abstraction or creative imagination or 
hoth 

This definition precludes any real identification of 
the gifted other than by intelligence tests, since it is 
the superior central nervous system which promises 
potentially gifted performance. We have found no 
other way to measure this superior central nervous 
system except by the intelligence test 

That the authors operate on intelligence as the sole 
criterion for identification is borne out by the chapter 


on research on the gifted. The studies they use as 


samples of research are all based on the definition 
and identification of the gifted by I.Q. scores. The re- 
search studies used in the chapter on research are 
very old. Of the 16 references, 11 are before 1950 
Many are dated as far back as 1926 and 1930. The 
only legitimate use of old studies is for historical pur- 
poses or, as in the case of only one reference, the 
longitudinal studies of the gifted made by L. M. Ter- 
man. The authors do not seem to know about the 
work of J. W. Getzels and P. W. Jackson, nor do 
they seem to understand the implications of J. F 
Guilford’s work on creativity. These men are provid 
ing very real evidence that creativity is not highly 
correlated with intelligence and that the classroom 
teacher not only does not recognize creativity but, 
indeed, does not like creative children as much as 
she does the high I.Q. children. These omissions are 
conspicuous when we remember that the 
authors’ definition includes “creative imagination 
The authors are more successful in their treatment 

of informal techniques for identifying the gifted and 
methods for guiding them 
criteria for administrative evaluation of programs 
Another feature is the treatment of programs for the 
gifted from pre-school through college years. This 
aspect has seldom been treated in a single book 
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